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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Literary Souvenir ; or Cabinet of Poetry and 
Romance. Edited by Alaric A. Watts. Lon- 
don 1825. Hurst, Robinson, & Co. 


We seem to be going to a climax with the spe- 
cies of publication to which this brilliant volume 
belongs. In literature it is very pleasing, and in 
embellishments beautiful. Ten finely engraved 
plates, and two pages of autographs adorn it ; 
and several of the former are perfect gems in 
art. Richmond Hill, by E. Goodall, from Turner ; 
the Rivals, by W. Finden, from Leslie’s picture 
exhibited under that title; the Forsaken, by 
C. Heath, from a picture by Newton; and 
others, are specimens of engravings on a small 
scale, such as we have seldom seen equalled and 
certainly never surpassed. Of these we can 
convey no sufficient idea to our readers; but of 
the value we attach to them, we can afford a 
criterion by saying, truly, that we would willingly 
pay the price of the book for good impressions of 
the three prints we have just specified. 

Even with regard to the literary contents, we 
are somewhat at a loss how to illustrate our 
opinion of their merits; for there are about 
eighty varieties in prose and verse,, and fur- 
nished by about half 


as many individuals, com: 
prehending not a few it ibighed ant popular} 
writers. Thus an exty%Je of “One can. be“ho 
example of another: But we shail select¥as a 
recommendation of the whole, what appeats to 
us to be best calculated to amuse our friends, 
and come at the same time within reasonable 


compass. Tne Lover’s Quarret, with which 
the volume commences, is in a style of such 
graceful lightness and humour, that though ra- 
ther longfor us, we will not spoi! it by abridge- 
ment. 

“T wish I could describe the young Lady 
Sibyl. She was rather tall than otherwise, and 
her head was carried with a toss of the prettiest 
pride I ever saw ; in truth, there was a superna- 
tural grace in her figure by which she was in 
duty bound to be more lofty in her demeanour 
than other people. Her eyes were of a pure, 
dark hazel, and seemed to wander from the earth 
as though they were surprised how they hap- 
pened to drop out of the skies ; and the sweet, 
high and mighty witchery that sported round her 
threatening lips, inspired one with a wonderful 
disposition to fall down and worship her, . It was, 
of course, not to be expected that such a strangely 
gifted lady should be quite so easily contented 
with her cavaliers as those who were not gifted 
at all; and Sibyl, very properly, allowed it to be 
understood that she despised the whole race. 
She likewise allowed it to be understood that, 
the world being by no means good enough for 
her, she conceived the best society it afforded to 
be her own wilful cogitations; and. that she 
meant to pass the whole of her pretty life in soli- 
tude and meditation, People conjectured that 
she was in love, and too proud to show it ; and 
Sibyl surmised that they were vastly impertinent, 
and by no means worth satisfying. 

“* There was a small grotto by the lake that 
wound before the old arched windows of the 
hall: a world of fine foliage was matted fantas- 





tically above and around it, so as to exclude 
every intruder but the kingfisher, who piunged, | 
meteor-like, on his golden prey, and vanished in| 
the shade before he was well seen ; and an end- 
less variety of woodbines leaped from branch to 
branch, swinging their dewy tendrils in the air, 
and showering fragrance upon the green moss be- 
neath, or stealing round the rustic pinnacles, 
like garlands twined by Cupid for his favourite 
hiding place. It was in this choice retreat that 
the Lady Sibyl chose to forget the world in 
which she was born, and imagined that for which 
she seemed to have been created ; and in this 
mood, without manifesting any particular symp- 
toms of exhaustion, excepting that she had 
grown a little paler and more slender, she con- 
tinued for three whole years. 

“On the third anniversary of her resolution,— 
she knew it was the third, because the said reso- 
lution happened to have been made on the same 
day that her wild cousin, who had earned for 
himself the title of Childe Wilful, chose for his 
departure to the wars,—on the third anniversary, 
as on all other days, Sibyl again tripped down 
the chase to live in - paradise till tea-time, 
but, ‘not as on other days; the noble summer 
Sunset seemed to have stained her cheek 
with a kindred hue. Ere she reached her 
wilderness, she looked back, again be ae ati 
the hall, slackened her pace that it fmight not 
appear hurried, and gazed as longiatpon the 
swans and water-lilies as though they really 
occupied her thoughts. Meanwhile, the flower 
of the fox-hunting chivalry were carousing with 
her father in the banquetting-room, and flourish- 
ing their glasses to her health. The most mighty 
and censorious dames of the land were seen 
stalking up and down the terrace, as stately and 
as stiff as the peacocks clipped out of the yew 
trees at either end of it. Sibyl seemed to have 
lost the faculty of despising them, and was half 
afraid that her desertion would be thought strange. 
As she stood irresolute whether to go on or turn 
back, she was startled by a voice close hy, and 
the blood leaped in a deeper crimson to her 
cheek. 

*« « Sibyl !—dear Sibyl!’ it exclaimed, ‘ wilt 
thou come, or must I fetch thee, before the 
whole posse of them?” 

‘* Sibyl tossed her head and laughed ; and, 
with an agitated louk, which was meant to be 
indifferent, strolled carelessly into the shade, just 
in time to prevent the intriider from putting his 
threat in execution, He was a light, well-made 
cavalier, with black moustaches and ringlets, and 
a high-born eye and forehead, which could have 
looked almost as proyd as Sibyl’s. As for his 
accomplishments, the fine frenchified slashing 
of his costume, and. the courageous manner in 
which he assaulted a lady’s hand, bespoke him 
a wonder. j 

“«* And so, my jgallant cousin,’. said Sibyl, 
with a voice which was a little out of breath, and 
with a feeble effért to extricate her fingers, 
‘and so you have brought your valour back to 
besiege my citadel again.’ 

“« « Sweet arrogance !’is it not the day three 
thousand years og wiiich we parted ; al did I 


“ «T believe you threatened me that you 
would. Pray, have you run away from battle to 
be as good as your word ?” ‘ 

“© And pray did you always consider it a 
threat, or did you tell me that this grotto should 
be your hermitage till my return? ; 

«« « And pray, for the third time, do not be in- 
quisitive ; and trouble yourself to let go my hand, 
and sit down on that seat over the way, and 
tell me what you have been doing these three days.’ 
‘« « T will, as you desire, take both hands and 
the other half of your chair, and tell you, as you 
surmise, that I have been thinking of you till 
the thought became exceedingly ‘troublesome ; 
and now oblige me by telling me whether you 
are as proud as ever since you lost your beauty, 
or whether you have ever mustered humility to 
drop a tear for the mad blood which I have shed 
in toiling to be worthy such a mighty lady.’ 

“ Sibyl laughed, and snatched her hand away 
from him to draw it across her eyes, 

“«« Dear Sibyl,’ he continued, in a gentler 
tone, ‘ and has not that wild heart changed in 
three long years 7—And has net-such an age of 
experience made our boy and girl flirtation a 
folly to be amended! , And «do | find you the 
same,—excepting far more lovely,—the’ same 
perverse being who would not hag pss, her 
wayward prodigel for the most dismall¥ sonsitile 
lord of the creation? Ofte as I have feared, I 
have had a little comforter which told me you 
could not change. See, Sybil, your miniature, 
half given, half stolen, at our last parting ;—it 
has beer my shield in a dozen fights, has healed, 
with its smile, as many wounds ;— it has asked 
me if this was a brow whereon to register deceit, 
if these were the lips to speak it,—if these were 
the eyes, as I live, they are weeping even 
now !’ 

“© She did not raise them from ber bosom, but 
answered, with a smile of feigned mortification, 
that she thought it very impertinent to make such 
minute observations. ‘I too, have had my com- 
forters,’ she said, drawing the fellow miniature 
from her bosom, and holding it playfully before 
his eyes ;—it has been my shield against a dozen 
follies,—it has warned me to benefit by sad ex- 
perience ;—it has asked me if this was the brow 
whereon to register any’ thing good,—if these 
were the lips to speak it,—if these were the 
eyes,—as I live, they are conceited even now 

««« But have you indeed kept my picture so 
clese to your heart !’ 

«« «And do you indeed think that your old 
rival, Sir Lubin of the Golden Dell, would have 
given me a farthing for it?” 

“« « Did you ever try him?’ 

“« «Oh, Childe Wilful! can you change coun- 
tenance at such a name even now? No, I did 
not try him, and (for you are a stranger and 
must be indulged,) I will tell you wherefore. I 
would not have given it to him for his head ; 
nor for as many of them as would have built a 
tower to yonder moon ; and so now see if you 
can contrive to be jealous of him:—nay, you 
shall not touch it: Do you remember how often, 
when it pleased you to be moody, you threatened 
to take it from me?’ © : 

«« « No more of that, sweet Sybil.’ 
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‘** And will you never counterfeit a head- 
ache, to hide your displeasure, when I dance 


with Sir Dunce, or gallop with Sir Gosling ?” 
“«* No, never, Sybil.’ 


“* « And will you never take leave of me for 
ever, and return five minutes afterwards to see 


how I bear it?” 
«« « Never, whilst I live.’ 


“ “Why then, I give you leave tq ask my fa- 
ther’s leave to stay a whole week at the hall, for 
Ihave a great deal to say to you—when I can 


think of it.’ 

“« «T will ask him for yourself, Sibyl.’ 

‘** No, no, Sir Childe, you will not do any 
such thing. 
with a college character, which was by no means 
likely to ingratiate you with reasonable people, 
whatever it may have done with other folks ; and 
you must not talk to my father of the treasured 

Sibyl till you are better acquainted with him. 

Talk of ploughs and politics as much as you 

please ;—make it appear that, now the wars are 

over, there is some chance of your turning your 
sword into a pruning hook, and yourself into an 
accomplished ’squire ;—and then,—and then, 
alas! for the high-minded Siby]!’ 

“Tt was not long afterwards that Childe 
Wilful, to the great surprise of Sibyl, arrived at 
the hall, in hot haste, from foreign parts! He 
had always been a favourite for his liveliness, 
and was, indeed, almost as much liked as abused. 
The old lord took him by the hand, witha co- 
mical expression of countenance which seemed 
to enquire how much mischief he had done ; 
andthe old ladies thought him vastly improved 
by travel, and awfully like a great warrior. The 
only persons to whom his presence was not likely 
to be strikingly agreeable, were a few round- 
shouldered suitors of Sibyl, who, in common 
with country ’squirés in general, were largely 
gifted with the blessings of fleet horses, and 
tardy wits. Among these stood,- pre-eminent, 
Sir Lubin of the Golden Dell. He was a tall 
man, with not a bad figure, and really a hand- 
some face ; though the dangerous tendency of 
the first was somewhat marred by peculiar ideas 
f the Graces, and the latter was perfectly in- 
nocuous from an undue economy of expression. 
Altogether, Sir Lubin was a very fine camel: he 
was a man of much dignity, always preserving 
a haughty silence when he did not exactly know 
what to say, and very properly despising those 
whom he could not hope to out-shine. Thus it 
was, that the meeting between Sir Lubin and 
Childe Wilful was very similar to that between 
Ulysses and the ghost of Ajax. 

** Had this been all the mortification which 
the Childe was doomed to undergo, he might 
perhaps have contrived to bear it with fortitude ; 
but Sibyl had subjected him to the task of ob- 
taining a good character, and his trials were in- 
supportable, 

“In the first place he had to tell stories of 
sacked cities and distressed virgins, at the tea 
table, till he became popular enough with the 
maiden aunts to be three parts out of his mind ; 
for Sibyl was all the time compelled to endure 
the homage of her other lovers. It is true that 
her keen wit could no more enter their double- 
blocked skulls, than the point of her needle 
could have penetrated the Macedonian phalanx ; 
bat then each villain fixed his eye upon her 
with all the abstracted expression of the bull’s 
eye in a target, and seemed so abominably happy, 
that the sight wat Gpmmminging,  Somcti 
too, Sir Lubin w@pkF 
that he was giy 
to encrease iffh 
confidential 









When you went from hence, it was 


to mend the matter, the old ladies would remark 
upon. the elegance -of-his manner; and hint that 
Sibyl was evidently coming to, because she 
seemed too happy to be scornful, and had lost 
all her taste for solitude. They would undoubt- 
edly make a very handsome couple; and the 
Childe was appealed to whether he did not 
think that they would have a very fine family. 
*«TIn the second place, his opinion of ploughs 
and politics, on which love had taught him to 
discourse but too successfully, made him a fix- 
ture at the punch-bow]; while Sir Lubin and his 
tribe prophaned Sybil’s hand in country dances, 
as long as they “had breath for a plunge. It, 
moreover, left them ample opportunity to nego- 
ciate with the aunts upon the arrangement of her 
plans for the next day, when he was still con- 
demned to admire some new farm, or ride ten 
miles to rejoice with his host over a wonderful 
prize bullock. Sometimes, too, the old lord would 
apologize for taking him away, by observing, 
that it was better to leave Sibyl to her lovers, for 
it was time that she should take up with some 
one of them, and the presence of third parties 
might abash her. 
“«TIn the third place, when he retired to bed 
to sum up all the pleasures of the day, it was 
never quite clear to him that Sibyl did not ex- 
pose him to more disquietude than was abso- 
lutely necessary. It might indeed be proper 
that ‘her attachment to him should not be too 
apparent till he was firmly established in grace, 
seeing that his merit was the only thing that 
could be put in the scale against the finest glebe| 
in the county; but then could she not appear 
sufficiently careless about him without being so 
unusually complaisant to such a set of louts ?— 
If his presence made her happy, there was no 
necessity to give them licence to presume to be 
happy likewise; and, besides, she might surely 
find some momehts for revisiting her grotto, in- 
stead of uniformly turning from his hasty whis- 
per, with—* it is better not.’ It was not so for- 
merly, and it was very reasonable to suppose 
that her three years’ constancy had been sus- 
tained by some ideal picture of what he might 
turn out, in which she was now disappointed. 
He could not sleep. His restless fancy con- 
tinually beheld her bright eyes looking tender- 
ness upon the wooden face of Sir Lubin. He 
turned to the other side, and was haunted by a 
legion of young’ Lubins, who smiled upon him 
with Sibyl’s looks till he almost groaned aloud. 
In the morning he came down with a hag-ridden 
countenance, which made people wonder what 
was the matter with him, and Sibyl asked him 
with her look of ineffable archness, whether 
he was experiencing a return of his head-aches. 
‘«Time rolled on very disagreeably. The Childe 
grew every day paler and more popular: the old 
ladies gave him more advice, and the old lord 
gave him more wine, and Sibyl grew mortified at 
his mistrust, and Sir Lubin grew afraid of his 
frown, and one half of the hall could not help 
being sorry, and the other half were obliged to 
be civil. Ajax and Ulysses had stepped into 
each other’s shoes, and Sibyl, to keep the peace, 
was obliged to accede to an interview in her 
little boudoir. 
“It was a fine honey-dropping afternoon. 
The sweet south was murmuring through the 
lattice amongst the strings.of the guitar, and the 
golden fish were sporting till they almost flung 
themselves out of their crystal globe : it was just 
the hour for every thing to be sweet and harmo- 
nious,—but Sibyl was somewhat vexed, and the 
Childe was somewhat angry. _He was much ob- 
liged to her for meeting him, but he feared that 
he was taking her from more agréeable occupa- 








Er} 
other visitors should want some one to amuse 
them. He-merely wished to ask if she had ayy 
commands to his family, for whom it was time 
that he should think of setting out ; and when he 
had obtained them, he would no longer trespasg 
upon her condescension. Sibyl leant her cheek 
upon her hand, and regarded him patiently ¢ijj 
he had done. 

“« « My commands,’ she gravely said, < are of 
a confidential nature, and I cannot speak them 
if you sit so far off.’ 

“« As she tendered her little hand, her features 
broke through their mock ceremony into a half 
smile, and there was an enchautment about her 
which could not be withstood. 

“« Sibyl,’ he exclaimed, ‘ why have you taken 
such pains to torment me ?’ 

«© And why have you so ill attended to the 
injunctions which I gave you ?” 

« « Til!~-Heaven and earth! Have I not la. 
boured to be. agreeable till my héad is tured 
topsy-turvy ?” 

«© « Oh yes; and hind side before as well, for 
it is any thing but right. But did I tell you to 
pursue this laudable work with fuming and frown. 
ing, and-doubting and desperation, till I was in 
an agony lest you should die of your exertions, 
and leave me to wear the willow” 

The cavalier stated_his provocation with much 
eloquence. 

**« Dear Sibyl,” he continned, ‘ I have passed 
a sufficient ordeal. If I really possess your love, 
let me declare mine at once, and send these bar- 
barians about their business.’ 

«* ¢ Or rather be sent about your own, if you 
have any ; for you cannot suppose that the spe- 
cimen which you have given of your patient dis- 
position, is likely to have told very much in your 
favour.’ 

«© Then why not teach them the presumption 
of their hopes, and tell them that you despise 
them ?” 

“ « Because they are my father’s friends, and 
because, whatever their hopes may be, they will 
probably wait for encouragement before they 
afford me an opportunity of giving my opinion 
thereupon.’ ; 

‘*‘ But has there been any necessity to give 
them so much more of your time,—so many more 
of your smiles than you have bestowed upon me?’ 
««« And is it you who ask me this question !— 
Oh !—is it possible to mete out attentions to 
those we love with the same indifference which 
we use towards the rest of the world ?—Would 
nothing, do you-think,—no tell-tale countenance, 
—no treacherous accent betray the secret which 
it is our interest to maintain? Unkind, to make 
poor Sibyl’s pride confess so much !’ 

“« The cavalier did not know whether he onght 
to feel quite convinced. He counted the rings 
upon the fingers, which were still locked in luis 
own, three times over. 

“< « Sibyl,’ he at last said, ‘ I cannot bear them 
to triumph over me even in their own bright fan- 
cies. If you are sincere with me, let us antici- 
pate the slow events of time,—let us seek happi- 
ness by the readiest means, and, trust me, if it 
is difficult to obtain consent to our wishes, you 
are too dear to despair of pardon for having acted 
without it.’ 

«« And you would have me fly with you? 
Sibyl shrank from the idea ;—her pride was no 
longer assumed in sport. ‘ You do well,’ she re- 
sumed, ‘ to reproach me with the duplicity which 
I have practised. It is but just to suppose that 
she who has gone so far, would not scruple to 
make the love which has been lavished upon her 
the inducement for her disobedience ; that the 





tions ; and he was, moreover, alarmed lest her 
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tent to be pursued as a fugitive, and to return as 
a penitent.’ 

««¢ Then, Sibyl, you do not love me ?” 

« ¢T amnot used to make assurances of that 
kind, any more than I am inclined to submit to 
the charge of deceit.’ 

‘« «Methinks, Lady Sibyl,’ he replied, with 
somewhat of bitterness, ‘ you very easily take 
offence to-night. It certainly is better to be 
free from one engagement before we enter upon 
another.’ ' 

« Sibyl’s heart beat high, but she did not speak. 

«<< Jt is possible you may have mistaken your 
reasons for enjoining me to silence ; for it is, no 
doubt, advisable that your more eligible friends 
should have the opportunity of speaking first.’ 

« Sibyl’s heart beat higher, and the tears sprang 
to her eyes, but her head was turned away. 

“« « We have staid too long,’ she said, with an 
effort at composure. 

«««T thank you, Lady Sibyl,’ he replied, rising 
haughtily to depart, ‘for allowing me to come to 
aright understanding. And now—’ 

“ Her anger never had been more than a flash, 
—she could hardly believe him serious, and if he 
was he would soon repent. 

“«« And now,’ she interrupted him, relapsing 
into her loveliest look of raillery, ‘ Childe Wilful 
would be glad of his picture again ?” 

“ * Youcertaiuly will oblige me by restoring it.’ 

«Why do you not ask Sir Lubin for it ?” 

««* Lady Sibyl, I am serious; and I must beg 
to remark that it can be but an unworthy satis- 
faction to retain it for a boast to your new lovers.’ 

“ *T donot see that there is anything to boast 
ofinit. The face is not a particularly hand- 
some one, and as for him for whom it is meant, 
he has never made a figure in any history ex- 
cepting his own letters. Here is one in my 
dressing-case,—I pray you stand still now while 
I read over the wondrous exploits which you 
performed in your last battle, for I think you 
must have looked just as you do now.’ 

“There is no saying whether his resolution 
would have have been firm enough to persist in 
his dire demand, had not the Lady Sibyl’s atten- 
dant at that moment entered with Sir Lubin’s 
compliments, and it was past the hour when she 
had engaged to ride with him. Childe Wilful’s 
heart was armed with a thicker coat of mail than 
ever, and his lips writhed into a bitter smile. 

“ «Do not let me detain you, Lady Sibyl,’ he 
said, ‘perhaps your gentlewoman will be good 
enough to find me the picture amongst your cast- 
off ornaments,’ 

“‘ This was rather too much, to be exposed in 
her weakest point to the impertinent surprise of 
her servant. 

‘« « Nay—nay,’ she replied in confusion, ‘ have 
done for the present ;—if you ask me for it to- 
morrow I will return it.’ 

‘** T shall not be here to-morrow, and it is 

hardly compatible with Lady Sibyl’s pride to re- 
tain presents which the donor would resume.’ 
_ “ Her answer was a little indignant.—his re- 
Joinder was a little more provoking,—the maid 
began to laugh in her sleeve,—and Sibyl felt her- 
self humiliated. It is but a short step, in mighty 
spirits, from humiliation to discord; and Sibyl 
soon called in the whole force of her diguity, and 
conjured up a smile of as much asperity as the 
Childe’s. 

““* No!’ she exclaimed, ‘it is not amongst 
my cast-off ornaments. I mistook it for the 
similitude of true affection, of generosity and 
manliness, and have worn it where those quali- 
ties deserve to be treasured up.’ 

_“ The picture was produced from its pretty 
hiding-place, and carelessly tendered to him. 
“* You will, perhaps, remember,’ she con- 


tinued, ‘ that there was a fellow to this picture, | 
and that the original of it has as little inclina- 
tion as other people to be made a boast of.’ 

“* Undoubtedly, Lady Sibyl,—it was my in- 
tention to make you perfectly easy on that 

int.’ 

‘* The little jewel was removed coldly from his 

breast, and seemed to reproach him as it parted, 
for it had the same mournful smile with which 
Sibyl sat for it when he was preparing for the 
wars. He gave it to her and received his own in 
return, It was yet warm from its sweet deposi- 
tory, and the touch of it thrilled to his soul ;— 
but he was determined for once to act with con- 
sistency. As he closed the door he distinguish- 
eda faint sob, and a feeling of self-reproach 
seemed fast coming over bim ; but then his ho- 
nour! Was he to endure the possibility of a 
possibility of being triumphed over by such an 
eternal blockhead as Sir Lubin of the Golden 
Dell? 
» ‘Sibyl made her appearance in the drawing- 
room, soon after him, in her riding-dress. Her 
manner was cold and distant, and she heard him 
feign business at home without condescending to 
notice it, only that there was a fever upou her 
cheek which spoke an unwonted tumult of feel- 
ing. Her horse was at the door, and Sir Lubin 
was ready to escort her down. As she took leave 
of her cousin they were both haughty, and both 
their hands trembled. In a minute she was seen 
winding through the old avenue. Sir Lubin, 
who was observed poking his head from his 
shoulders with all the grace of a goose in a 
basket, was evidently saying tender things, and, 
altogether, looked cruelly like a dangerous rival. 
The Childe drew bis breath through his teeth as 
though they had been set on edge, and moved 
from the window like a spirit turned out of Pa- 
tadise. 

‘« Sir Lubin did not find his ride very satis- 
factory. He discovered that it was a fine even- 
ing ;—made a clever simile about Lady Sibyl’s 
cheek and a poppy,—and another about her cru- 
elty and a bramble ; but they had little or no 
effect. She answered ‘no,’ when she ought to 
have said ‘ yes,’ looked bewildered when he 
asked her opinion, and, in fact, as he poetically 
expressed it, was extracting honey from the flow 
ers of her own imagination. 

«« « Will he indeed have the heart to leave me 
thus ?’ said Sibyl to herself, ‘ Unkind—ungrate- 
ful—to take my little treasure from me,—the 
sole companion of my bosom,—the witness of 
all the tears I have shed for him, the comforter 
of all my doubts of his fidelity ;—it is gone for 
ever,—lI never can stoop to receive it back,— 
I never will forgive him,—no, never,—that is, 
if he be really gone.’ 

‘« And really, when she returned, he was gone. 
Sibyl, however, would not persuade herself that 
it-was not his intention to return; and every 
night had to take her pride to task for having 
looked out upon the road all the day. Perhaps 
he would write ; and she stole away, as hereto- 
fore, alone, to meet the tardy post a mile off. 
There were letters for my lord,—for Sir Lubin, 
—for the Lady Jemima. 

«“ «No—no!—I want not them. For the 
Lady Slbyl—what for the Lady Sibyl?’ , 

“The letters were turned over and over, and 
still the same deadening sound fell like a knell 
upon her heart—‘ Nothing for the Lady Sibyl.’ 

‘« She retutned unwillingly to her company, 
and retired, at the first opportunity, to wonder 
if her cousin was really in earnest,—if he had 
really deserted her, and whether she had ever 
given him cause so to do. Her pride would 
seldom suffer her to weep, and the tears seemed 
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Sometimes she would bewilder herself 
with suggesting other reasons than want of incli- 
nation for his absence, and for his silence. 
Might he not wish to return, and be prevented 
by his family, who had not seen him for so long, 


of pain. 


and would naturally be importunate? Might he 
not be fearful of writing, lest his letter should 
fall into hands for which it was not intended, 
and betray the secret which she had desired him 
to keep? It surely might be her own overween- 
ing caution that was afflicting her, and he might 
be as impatient as herself, Her imagination 
would begin to occupy itself in ideal scenes, till 
she forgot those which had really occurred, and 
her hand would rise fondly to her bosom to 
draw forth the semblance of her suffering ca- 
valier. Alas! it was then that poor Sibyl’s de- 
ceptive dreams were dispersed. The picture 
was gone,—was even now, perhaps, the bosom 


companion of another, who pitied her with 


smiles, and gaily upbraided him for his false- 
hood. Then again would the flush of shame 
rush over her cheek, her maiden indignation de- 
termine to forget him, and her wildered wits 
busy themselves upon plans of teaching him that 
she had done so. 

“In the mean time Sir Lubin began to con- 
gratulate himself that he had made an impres- 
sion. Sibyl had lost the spirit to repel his ad- 
vances as she had done before, and the little 
which she afforded him of her company, was 
clearly a pretty stratagem to bring him to an 
explanation.” He had a great mind to be cruel 
in his turn, and lead her heart the dance, as he 
expressed it, which she had led his,—but then 
she was very pale, and might have a fit of illness. 
On the evening when he had resolved to make 
her happy, Sibyl indeed received a letter, but 
it was from her lover’s sister. It was full of the 
gay rattle which usually characterises the cor- 
respondence of hearts which have never known 
sorrow ; but it was other news that Sibyl looked 
for. She toiled through lively descriptions of 
fétes and finery, aud flirtations, scarcely knowing 
what she read, till, at last her eyes glanced upon 
the name she sought. She stopped to breathe 
ere she proceeded, and then Childe Wilful was 
gone to , and was paying violent attentions 
to the Lady Blanche. 

«« She tore the letter calmly into little strips ;— 
her lips were compressed with beautiful, but 
stern and desperate determination. That night 
Sir Lubin made his proposals, and, in the deli- 
rium of fancied vengeance, Sibyl answered—she 
knew not what. 

“Tt was not long after that the Childe was 
returning sadly home from the Lady Blanche. 
She was very beautiful,—but, oh, she had not 
the speaking glance of Sybil. She was lofty and 
high-minded; but it was not the sweet pride 
that fascinated whilst it awed,—it was the aspir-~ 
ing woman, and not the playful and condescend- 
ing seraph. She was accomplished ; but they 
were the accomplishments approved by the un- 
derstanding rather than the heart,—the metho- 
dical work of education, and stored up for dis- 
play. But Sybil was accomplished by Heaven ; 
her gifts were like the summer breezes which 
sported about him,—wild, exquisite, and myste- 
rious,—which were the same, whether wasted 
on the desert, or wafting delight to the multitude. 
She was a lovely line of poetry in a world of 
prose,—she was a blossom dropped from Para- 
dise to shame all the flowers of the earth. Oh, 
but Sibyl was false! and oh, again, it was just 
possible that he might be mistaken, He was 
sadly bewildered, had another bad head-ache, 
and was strongly of opinion that it was not the 
way to forget Sibyl to put her in competition 








swelling at her heart till each throb was a throb 


with other people. He hardly liked to confess 
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it to himself, but he was not quite sure that, if 
he had any excuse which would not compromise 
his dignity, he would not turn his horse’s head 
towards the hall, and suffer the fiends which 
were tormenting himto drive him at theirown pace. 

“It happened that such excuse was not far 
distant. He had no sooner alighted at home 
than he was presented with a hasty note, which 
had been some days awaiting him, from Sibyl’s 
father, inviting him,—a fil came over his eyes, 
and the pulsation of his heart was paralysed,— 
inviting him to what he knew would give him 
great pleasure, to Sibyl’s wedding! Should he 
send an excuse, and stay at home, and prove that 
he did not care about it; or should he plunge 
headlong into their revelry, and spare neither 
age nor sex of the whole party?’ No matter, he 
would consider it on bis way. He gave his steed 
the spur, as though the good animal had been 
Sir Lubin himself, and set out to cool his blood, 
afd shake his wits into their places, by a moon- 
light gallop of a hundred miles. 

“The morning was far advanced when he 
came within sight of the ball. He was almost 
exhausted ; and the preparations for festivity, 
upon the fine slope of the chase, came over his 
soul with sickness aud dismay. The high-blood 
of his poor animal was barely sufficient to answer 
tlie feeble urging of its rider ; and the slow stride, 
which was accompanied by a deeper and a 
deeper sob, seemed fast flagging to a stand still. 
The Childe felt that he was too late. He en- 
quired of a troop of merry-makers round a roast- 
ing ox, and fourtd that the wedding cayalcade 
had set off for the church, He looked down 
upon the hilt of bis sword,——he was still in time 
for vengeance,—still in time to cut short the 
bridegrcom’s triumph,—to disappoint the antici- 
patious of——Spinits of fury! were there none 
to inspire a few minutes vigour, into his fainting 
steed. The steed toiled on as though he had 
possessed the burming heart of his master ;— 
troops of peasant girls, dressed fantastically, and 
waving garlands on either side of the road, soon 
told him that he was near the scene of the 
sacrifice. They had received a sheep-faced duck 
from the head of the blushing Sir Lubin,—a 
sprawling wave of his long arm, thrust, in all the 
pride of silver and satin, from the window of his 
coach and six. They had beheld the fevered 
and bewildered loveliness of the lady Sibyl, look- 
ing amongst her bride’s-maids, intense asa pla- 
net amidst its satellites, and they were all in 
extacies, which, if possible, increased his agony. 
Another lash, another bound, and he turned the 
corner which brought him full upon the old 
elm-embowered church, surrounded by the 
main body of the May-day multitude, and a 
string of coaches which displayed all the 
arms in the county. He sprang from his 
horse, and dashed through them like a meteor, 
The party were still standing before the altar, 
and he staggered and restrained his steps to hear 
how far the ceremony had proceeded. There 
was a dead silence, and all eyes were fixed upon 
Sibyl, who trembled, as it seemed, too much to 
aruculate. 

** « More water,’ said some one in a low voice ; 
‘ she is going to faint again.’ 

“« Water was handed to her, and the clergyman 
repeated— 

««* Wilt thou take this man to be thy wedded 
husband ?” 

‘ Sibyl said nothing, but gasped audibly ; her 
father looked more troubled, and Sir Lubin opened 
his mouth wider and wider. 

** The question was repeated, but still Sibyl 
spoke not. 

“ It was pronounced a third time,—Siby] shook 
more violently, and uttered an hysteri¢ scream. 


«*¢ Oh, merciful heaven!’ she exclaimed, ‘it 
is impossible !—I cannot !—TI cannot!’ 

Her astonished lover sprang forward, and re- 
ceived her fainting form in his arms. A glance 
at each other’s countenance was sufficient to ex- 
|plain all the sufferings,—to dissipate all the re- 
'sentment. Concealment was now out of the 
question, and their words broke forth at the same 
linstant. 
| «« Qh, faithless! how could you drive me to 
| this dreadful extremity ?” 

‘«« Sweet Sibyl, forgive—forgive me! I will 
‘atone for it by such penitence, such devotion, as 
| the world never saw.’ 

«<« By Jove !’ exclaimed the bridegroom, ‘ but 
I do not like this !’ 

««« By my word!’ added the lady Jemima, ‘ but 
here is a new lover !’ 

««« By mine honour!’ responded the lady 
Bridget, ‘ but he is an old one!’ 

««« By my word and honour too,’ continued 
the lady something else, ‘ I suspected it long 
ago!’ 

‘« « And by my grey beard,’ concluded the old 
lord, ‘I wish 1 had done so too!—Look you, 
Sir Lubin, Sibyl is my only child, and must be 
made happy her own way. I really thought she 
had been pining and dying for you, but since it 
appears I was mistaken, why e’en let us make 
the best of it. You can be bride’s-man still, 
though you cannot be bridegroom, and who knows 
but in our revels to-night you may find a lady 
less liable to thange her mind ?” 

“« SirLubin did not understand this mode of pro- 
ceeding, and would have come to high words but 
for the pecul/ar expressioy of Childe Wilful’s eye, 
which kept them bubblingin-+his throat. He could 
by no means decide upon what tosay. He gave 
two or three pretty considerable hems, but he 
cleared the road in vain, for nothing was coming ; 
and so, at last, he made up his mind to treat the 
matter with silent contempt. He bowed to the com- 
pany witb a haughty dive, kicked his long sword, 
as he turned, between his legs, and strode, or ra- 
ther rode, out of the church as fast as his dignity 
would permit. The crowd on the outside, not 
being aware of what had passed within, and 
taking it for granted that it was all right that the 
bridegroom, on such great occasions, should go 
home alone, wished him joy very heartily and 
clamorously, and the six horses went off at a long 
trot, which was quite grand. 

‘* Sibyl and her cavalier looked breathlessly 
for what was to come next. 

“© *« The wedding feast must not be lost,’ said 
the old lord ; ‘ will nobody be married ?” 

“« Sibyl was again placed at the altar, and in 
the room of Sir Lubin, was handed the Cavalier 
Wilful. 

“«« Wilt thou take this man for thy wedded 
husband ? demanded the priest. 

‘* Sibyl blushed, and still trembled, but her 
faintings did not return; and if her voice was 
low when she spoke the words ‘ I will,’ it was 
distinct and musical as the clearest note of the 
nightingale.” 

Of the Poetry, The Wreck, by Mrs. Hemans, 
is touchingly pathetic : 

** ALL night the booming minute-gun 

Hatt pealed along the deep, 

And mournfally the rising san 
Look’d o’er the tide-worn steep. 

A bark, from India’s coral strand, 
Before the rushing blast, 

Had vailed her topsails to the sand, 
Aud bowed her noble mast. 


The queenly ship !—brave hearts had striven 
And true ones died with her! 

We saw her mighty cable riven, 
Like floating gossamer ! 

We saw her proud flag struck that morn, 
A star once o'er the seas, 

Her helm beat down, her deck uptora,— 








And sadder things than these ! 


We saw her treasures cast away ; 
The rocks pe were sown ; 

And, strangely sad, the ruby’s ray 
Flashed out o’er fretted stone; 

And gold was strewn the wet sands o’er, 
Like ashes by a breeze, 

And gorgeous robes,—but oh! that shore 
Had sadder sights than these! 

We saw the strong man, stil] and low, 
A crushed reed thrown aside ! 

Yet, by that rigid lip and brow, 
Not without strife he died ! 

And near him on the sea-weed lay, 
Till then we had not wept, 

But well our gushing hearts might say, 
That therea mother slept ; 

For her pale arms a babe had pressed* 
With such a wreathing gasp, 

Billows had dashed o’er that fond breast, 
Yet not undone the clasp ! 

Her very tresses had been flung 
To wrap the fair child’s form, 

Where still their wet, long streamers clung, 
All tangled by the storm. 

And beautiful, midst that wild scene, 
Gleam’d up the boy’s dead face, 

Like Slumber’s, trustingly serene, 
In melancholy grace. 

Deep in her bosom lay his head, 
With half-shut violet eye ; 

He had known little of her dread, 
Nought of her agony ! 

Oh, human love ! whose yearning heart 

Through all things vainly true, 

So stamps upon thy mortal part, 
Its passionate adieu ! 

Snrely thou hast another lot, 
There is some home for thee, 

Where thou shalt rest, remembering not 
The moaning of the sea !” 


The Fditor himself is also a becoming asso- 
ciate and contributor. My own Fire-side, is 
written in a strain of home devotedziess and sim- 
plicity, for which several of his former produc- 
tions have been, much admired’: 


* Lut others seek for empty joys, 
At ball, or concert, rout, or play ; 
Whilst, tar from Fashion's idle noise, 
Her gilded domes, and trappings gay, 
I while the wintry eve away,— awe 
*Twixt book and lute, the hours divide ; 
And marvel how I e’er could stray 
From thee—my own Fire-side ! 
My own Fire-side! Those simple words 
‘an bid the sweetest dreams arise ; 
Awaken feeling’s tenderest chords, 
And fill with tears of joy my eyes! 
What is tere my wild heart can prize, 
That doth not in thy sphere abide, 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 
My own—my own Fire-side ! 
A gentle form is near me now ; 4 
Asmall, white band is clasped in mine ; 
T gaze upon her placid brow, 
And ask what joys can equal thine ! 
A babe, whose beauty’s half divine, 
In sleep his mother’s eves doth hide ;— 
Where may Love seek a fitter shrine, 
Than thou—my own Fire-side ! 
What care I for the autlen roar 
Of winds without, that ravage earth; 
It doth but bid me prize the more, 
The shelter of thy hallowed hearth ;— 
To thoughts of quiet bliss give birth : 
Then let the churlish tempest chide, 
It cannot cheek 'the blameless mirth 
‘covThat glads—my own Fire-side! 
My refuge ever from the storm 
Of this world’s passion, strife, and care; 
Though thunder-clouds the sky deform, 
Their fary cannot reach me there. 
There, all is cheerful, calm, and fair, 
Wrath, Malice, Envy, Strife, or Pride, 
Have never made their hated lair, 
By thee—my own Fire-side ! 
Thy precincts are a charmed ring, 
Where no harsh feeling dares intrude ; 
Where life’s vexations lose their sting ; 
Where even giief is half subdued ; 
And Peace, the halcyon, Joves to brood. 
Then, let the pampered foo! deride ; 
I'll pay my debt of gratitude 
To thee—my own Fire-side ! 
Shrine of my household deities! 
Fair scene of home’s unsullied joys ! 
To thee my burthened spirit flies, 
When fortune trowns, or care annoys: 
Thine is the bliss that never clovs; ) 
The smile whose truth hath oft been tried ; 
What, then, are this world’s tinsel toys 
To thee—my own Fire-side ! 





“« * This circumstance is related of Mrs. Cargill, an ac- 
tress of some celebrity, who was shipwrecked on the 
rocks of Scilly, when returning from India.” 
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Oh, may the yearnings, fond and sweet, 

‘That bid my thoughts be all of thee, 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 

‘To thy heart-soothing sanctuary ! 
Whate’er my future years may be; 

Let joy or grief my fate betide; 
Be still an Eden bright to me 

My own—my owN Firg-sipe!” 


Asa beautiful sample of another kind, we ex- 
tract L’Amore Dominatore, from the inspired pen 


of L. E. L. 
« Tuey built a temple for the God, 
*Twas in a myrtle grove, 
Where the bee and the butterfly 
Vied for each blossom’s love. 
The marble pillars rose like snow, 
Glittering in the sunshine: 
A thousand roses shed their breath, 
Like incense, o’er the shrine. 
And there were censers of perfume, 
Vases with their sweet showers, 
And wreaths of every blended hue 
That lights the summer flowers. 
And, like the breathing of those flowers 
Made audible, a sound 
Came, lulling as a waterfall, 
From lutes and voices ’round. 
1 looked upon the altar,—there 
The pictured semblance lay 
Of him the temple’s lord; it shone 
More beautiful than day. 
It was a sleeping child, as fair 
As the first-born of spring ; 
Like Indian gold waved the bright curls 
In many a sunny ring. 
His cheek was flushed with its own rose, 
And with the crimson shed 
From the rich wings that like a clond 
Were o’er his slumbers spread. 
And by him lay his feathered shafts, 
His golden bow unbent;— 
Methought that, even in his sleep, 
His smile was on them sent. 
I heard them hymw his name—his power,— 
I heard them, and I smiled; 
How could they say the earth was ruled 
By buta sleeping chiid ? 
I went then forth into the world 
To see what might be there ; 
And there I heard a voice of woe, 
Of weeping, and despair. 
I saw a youthful warrior stand 
in his first light of fame,— 
His native city fill’d the air 
With her deliveres’s name. 
Isaw him hurry from the crowd, 
And fling hi laurel crown, 
In weariness, in hopelessness, 
In utter misery, down, : 
And what the sorrow, then I asked, 
Can thas the warrior move 
To scorn his meed of victory? 
They told me it was Love. 
I sought the forum, there was one 
With dark and haughty brow,— 
His voice was as the trumpet’s tone, 
Mine ear rings with it now. 
‘They quailed before his flashing eye,— 
They watched his lightest word,— 
When suddenly that eye was din, 
That voice no longer heard. 
J looked npon his lonely hour, 
The weary solitade; 
When over dark and bitter thoughts 
The sick heart’s left to brood. 
I marked the haughty spirit’s strife 
‘To rend its bonds in vain : 
Again I asked the cause of ill, 
And heard Love’s name again. 
Yet en I went: I thought that Love 
To woman’s gentle heart, 
Perhaps, had flung a lighter shaft, 
Had given a fairer part. 
I looked upon a lovely face, 
Lit by a large dark eye; 
But on the lash there was a tear. 
And on the Jip a sigh. 
I asked not why that form had drooped, 
Nor why that cheek was pale? 
I heard the maiden’s twilight song, 
it told me all her tale,, 
I saw an urn, and round it hung 
An April diadem 
Of flowers, telliug they mourned one 
Faded and fair like them. 
I turned to tales of other days, 
They spoke of breath and bloom; 
And proud hearts that were bow’d by Love 
Into dn early tomb. 
I heard of every suffering 
That on this earth can be ; 
How can they call a sleeping child 
thee? 


They cannot paint thee :—let them dream 
A dark and nameless thing. 

Why give the likeness of the dove 
Where is the serpent’s stin ?” 

Having now far exceeded the bounds we had 
prescribed for this Review, we can only specify 
some sweet compositions by Mr. Wiffen; the 
Poet's Birth-place, a charming piece by Allan 
Cunningham ; A Feeling Neighbour, a very cha- 
racteristic sketch by Mr. Galt; some clever 
things by James Hogg ; and ‘Tales by Miss Mit- 
ford, Miss E. Roberts, and Miss Jewsbury. As 
an excuse for our copiousness, too, we may add, 
that owing to the number of copies required for 
publication, the Souvenir cannot be generally 
circulated at the time when this sheet shall be 
in the hands of the public. 








Thierry’s History of the Norman Conquest. 3 vols. 
8vo. London 1825. Whittaker. 

Tuts isa very entertaining as well as instructive 

historical work. It relates to a period pregnant 

with interest, and details the events of that 

period in a manner concise and spirited, and in 

the tone of an upright, impartial mind. 

That extraordinary invasion, the success of 
which wholly changed the destinies of this power- 
ful kingdom, and placed its sovereignty in the 
hands of the Norman William, was, as every 
one conversant with the history of modern 
Europe well knows, the last of those thorough 
conquests, which, in their result, altered the 
whole face of the vanquished population, con- 
verted many of the natural proprietors of the 
land into mere serfs to the new comers, and 
introduced into the country two distinct masses— 
the oppressed and enslaved natives, and the vic- 
torious and merciless foreigners. 

What might have been the present state of 
these islands, had the battle of Hastings termi- 
nated differently, is a subject of speculation more 
curious than profitable. The national character 
would, no doubt, have varied somewhat ; and it 
is certain that the language would have been 
preserved free from that multitude of words, 
French either actually or:in their .deriyation, 
with which it was then inundated. 

The Anglo-Saxons appear, from every tradi- 
tional or historical account, as well as from every 
relic of art, to have been both an ingenious and a 
noble-minded people. ‘They were in possession, 
at the time of the Norman invasion, of a beauti- 
ful country, a large and enterprising population, 
and great stores of wealth. Civilization was 
making rapid strides in the land, and the parental 
nature of the government tended to foster and 
cultivate it. It is to be regretted, however, that 
the claim of Harold was not more unequivocal. 
Some remnants of the old royal stock remained ; 
and around them the affections of many amongst 
the people still clung; whilst the invader pro- 
duced claims, which, although they would be 
laughed to scorn by the free spirit of the present 
age, were well enough calculated to disturb the 
conscieuces and paralyze the exertions of men 
habitually inclined to crouch beneath the dicta- 
torial dogmas of the Papal faith. 

We have said that this want of unanimity is 
to be regretted: for however completely the seeds 
of discord and of oppression then sown, have 
since perished; however great the degree of 
prosperity which the people of England now enjoy 
under the sway of the sons of the Conquest ; 
however fully the idea of a national king may 
be, and is, realised by the illustrious individual 
now filling the British throne; it is impossible 
to look back on the injustice and wretchedness 
so profusely heaped upon the unoffending English 
of that period, by the tyrant bastard and his 
foreign brood, without cherishing a strong wish 





A likeness, Love, of 


that the fatal 16th of October had, instead of 


planting the Norman standard irrevocably, 
hurled it and its supporters back into the foam~- 
ing sea over which they had passed to their 
work of wrong and usurpation. 

M. Thierry is the first historian who has in- 
vestigated this momentous subject impartially 
and philosophically. Undazzled by the. splen- 
dour attached to the successes of the conquerors, 
he has bent a steady eye on their actions, and 
traced, with a feeling heart and a manly pen, the 
fortunes and sufferings of the overwhelmed 
Saxons. In his apprehension, might is not right : 
and he uses no measured terms in proclaiming 
that great truth. With the unprejudiced sympa- 
thies of a citizen of the world, aud with the reso- 
lute hand of a lover of freedom, he tears aside 
the mock ‘ divinity that doth hedge a king,” 
and exposes the misdeeds of royalty to scorn 
and loathing, in the same manner as he would 
those of any other member of the social compact. 

The peculiar natu:e and intention of his work 
is thus explained by the author : 

‘It will be found to contain, as its title an- 
nounces, a complete recital of all the particulars 
relative to the Norman conquest, placed between 
two more summary narrations,—one, of the oc- 
currences which preceded and paved the way 
for that conyuest,—the other, of those which 
have heen consequent upon it. Before bringing 
forward upon the stage the characters who fivure 
in the great drama of the conquest, | have endea- 
voured to make the reader acquainted with the 
ground upon which the different scenes were to 
be acted ; for which purpose I have placed him 
sometimes in Great Britain, sometimes on the 
continent. I have laid before him the origin, 
the internal and external situation, the first 
mutual relations, of the population of England 
and that of the duchy of Normandy ; and the 
succession of events by which those relations 
were so complicated as necessarily to become 
hostile, and lead to a project of invasion on the 
part of the latter of these powers. The success 
of the Norman invasion, crowned by the gaining 
of the ba tle of Hastings, produced a conquest, 
the progress, the consolidation, and the imme- 
diate results of which, form several distinct 
periods, 

“« The first period is that of the territorial in- 
vasion. It begins with the victory of Hastings, 
on the 14th of October, in the year 1066 ; it 
embraces the successive advauces of the conque- 
rors, from east to west, and from south to north ; 
and ends in the year 1070, when all the centres, 
of resistance have’heen destroyed—when all the 
powerful men have submitted, or have fled from 
the country. The second period, that of the 
political invasion, begins where the former ter- 
mivates : it comprises the serics of efforts made 
by the conquerors to disorganize, and (if we may 
SO express it) to denationatize, the conquered po- 
pulation: it terminates in 1076, by the execu- 
tion of the last chief of Savon race, and the sen- 
tence of degradation passed upon the last bishop 
of that race. In the third period, the conqueror 
labours to subject to a regular order the violent 
results of the conquest, and to convert into legal 
if not legitimate property, that which has been 
taken possession of by his soldiers. ‘This period 
is terminated in 1086, by a grand review of all 
the conquerors possessing lands ; who, renewing 
their oath of hege-homage to the king, appear 
for the first time as a settled nation, and no 
longer as an army in the field. The fourth is 
filled with the intestine dissensions of the con- 
quering nation, and its civil wars, either for the 
possession of the conquered territory, or for the 
right of dominion over it, This period, longer 
than all the preceding, is closed in 11.5%, by the 





extinction of all the pretenders to the throne of 
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England, excepting one only—Henry, son of 
Geoffroy count of Anjou and the empress Ma- 
tilda, niece to William the conqueror. And in 
the fifth period, the Normans of England and of 
the continent, having no more internal quarrels 
to consume their strength and activity, set out 
from their two centres of action, to conquer and 
colonize abroad, or extend their supremacy with- 
out changing their seat of empire. Henry II. 
and his successor Richard I., are the representa- 
tives of this period, which is full of continental 
wars and fresh territorial or political conquests. 
It terminates in the early part of the thirteenth 
century, with a re-action against the Anglo- 
Norman deminion, so violent, that Normandy 
itself, the country of the kings, the nobles, and 
the military population of England, is separated 
by conquest from that country, to whose conque- 
rors it had given birth. 

“« Corresponding to these different periods, 
there are successive changes in the destiny of 
the Anglo-Saxon nation: first, it loses its pro- 
perty in the soil; then, its former political and 
religious organization ; then, favoured by the 
dissensions among its masters, and attaching 
itself to the party of the kings, against the rebel- 
ling vassals, it obtains concessions which give it 
a transitory hope of recovering its national exist- 
ence, or again endeavours, though fruitlessly, to 
free itself by force. Finally, overwhelmed by 
the extinction of the divisions among the Norman 
population, it ceases to play any political part, 
loses its national name in the public documents 
and in history, and falls into the condition of an 
inferior class. Its revolts, having become ex- 
tremely rare, are spoken of by cotemporary 
writers merely as quarrels between the poor and 
the rich: a it is the history of a commotion of 
this kind, which happened in London in the 
year 1196, and was conducted by a person evi- 
dently of Saxon birth, which terminates the de- 
tailed account of the facts relating to the con 
quest.” 

From the above. extract our readers will be 
enabled to judge what they may expect in a pe- 
tusal of the book. They will perceive that it 
takes a ground perfectly free and unoccupied, 
and which has never been trodden by any other 
modern writer. When the Norman William 
had succeeded in obtaining possession of Eng- 
land, the national annals became inseparably 
identified with him and his followers; and the 

rsecuted native custe ceased to form the sub- 
Ject of the historian’s pen. M. Thierry has 
filled up the void. His researches have pene- 
trated the obscurity in which that era was in- 
volved, and have exhibited to the English of 
this day the tremendous bye 2 under which 
their Saxon forefathers were made to groan. 

‘« Enquiry was made into the names of all the 
English who had died in the battle, or who had 
survived their defeats, or whom their domestic 
affairs had, contrary to their desire, kept from 
obeying the call of their country. All the pos- 
sessions of these three classes of men, whether 
in lands, moveables, or revenues, were seized. 
The children of the first were declared disinhe- 
rited for ever, The second were likewise per- 
manently dispossessed, and (say the Norman 
authors) they themselves were quite sensible 
that their lives were all which they ought to 
expect at the hands of the enemy. Lastly, those 
men who had not taken part in any battle, were 
also stripped of every thing, for having intended 
to fight; but, by a special favour and clemency, 
they were permit i hope that, after many 
years of obedience and devotion to the foreign 
power, not they, but their children—their chil- 
dren only, might obtain from the bounty of the 
new masters some portion of the pat inheri- 


tance. Such was the Jaw of the Conquest, ac- 
cording to the unsuspicious testimony of one of 
the sons of the conquerors. - - - - 

‘All that portion of territory occupied in 
reality by William’s garrisons, and possessed by 
him otherwise than nominally and by virtue of 
his title of king, was in a short time crowded 
with citadels and fortified castles. All the na- 
tive population within it were disarmed, and 
compelled to swear obedience and fidelity to the 
new chief imposed on them by the lance and 
the sword. They swore; but they did not be- 
lieve in their hearts that the foreigner was the 
lawful king of England ; and in their eyes young 
Edgar was still the true king, though deposed 
and a captive. The monks of the convent of 
Peterborough, in the province of Northampton, 
gave a remarkable proof of this. Having lost 
their abbot Leofric on his return from the battle 
of Hastings, they chose their prior named Brand, 
to succeed him; and, as it was their custom to 
obtain the approbation of the election of the 
chiefs of their convent by the chief of the coun- 
try, they sent Brand to Fdgar. They took this 
step (says the chronicle of the monastery) be- 
cause all the inhabitants of the country thought 
that Edgar would again become king. The ru- 
mour of this soon reached the ears of William, 
and his anger was raised to the utmost. ‘ From 
that day forward,’ says the cotemporary narrator, 
‘ every affliction—every evil has fallen upon our 
house. May God vouchsafe to take pity on it!’ 

‘« This prayer of a monk might well, at that 
time, be the prayer of every Englishman in the 
conquered provinces; for each had an ample 
portion of grief and misery: that of the men was 
indigence and servitude ; that of the women, in- 
sults and violence more cruel than all beside. 
Such as were taken par marriage, were taken 
par amours, as the conquerors expressed it, and 
were the sport of the foreign soldiers, the lowest 
and meanest of whom was lord and master in 
the house of the conquered. ‘ Ignoble squires, 
impure vagabonds,’ say the cotemporary writers, 
disposed at their pleasure of young women of 
the best families, leaving them to weep and wish 
for death. Frantic wretches! they wondered at 
their own acts; and went mad with pride and 
astonishment at finding themselves so powerful, 
and having servants with greater wealth than 
their fathers had ever possessed. Whatever 
they had the will, they believed they had the 
right, to do: they shed blood in wantonness ; 
they snatched the last morsel of bread from the 
mouths of the unfortunate ; they seized every 
thing—money, goods, and land - - - - 

“‘ Such was the yoke which the English race 
successively received, as the standard of the 
three lions advanced over their fields and was 
planted.in their towns. But this fate, which 
was every where equally hard, assumed various 
appearances according to the diversity of places. 
The towns suffered in a different manner from 
the country ; and each town or district had in its 
grievances something peculiar to itself. The 
common stock of misery was surrounded (if the 
expression may be allowed) by that variety of 
forms, that multiplicity of accidents, which hu- 
man .affairs constantly present, and which the 
historian should faithfully recount. At Pevensey, 
for instance, (beginning with the first corner of 
land on which the foreigner set foot,) the Nor- 
man soldiers shared amongst them the houses of 
the vanquished. In other places, the inhabitants 
themselves were counted and distributed: in 
the town of Lewes, according to a certain au- 
thentic register, King William took sixty of the 
townsmen paying an annual rent of thirty-nine 
sous ; one Asselin had three townsmen paying a 





rent of only four sous; and Guillaume de Caén 





had two paying two sous only ;—these are the 
words of the roll. In the town of Arundel, an 
Englishman of twelve-pence (so says the roll) 
was reserved for the monks of St. Martin of 
Battle.” 

The distinctions of Saxon and Norman have 
long since disappeared ; and their descendants 
are thoroughly mingled and equalized under the 
common appellation of Englishmen. This, how- 
ever, did not happen until several centuries had 
rolled over the destinies of the nation ; and M. 
Thierry dwells at considerable length on the 
quarrel of Henry II. with the Saint-prelate, 
Thomas-a-Becket ; which he resolves, on curious 
data, into the old national jealousy between the 
tworaces, The atrocious murder of that spirited 
but unfortunate man was, he reasons, nothing 
more or less than one of those disgusting assump- 
tions of power, which eyery day produced during 
the reigns of the five or six first monarchs of 
Norman breed. 

Our limits will not admit of our following in 
detail the multifarious subjects discussed in this 
masterly work. They include a comprehensive 
review of the origin and peculiar history of various 
different populations, not only belonging to the 
British islands, but to the neighbouring Gaulish 
empire ; and all are treated in the same earnest and 
liberal spirit. M. Thierry appears to be filled with 
indignation at the insidious grasping disposition 
of the Papal government, as exhibited at that 
day, and he does not fail to place this disposition 
in a prominent and striking point of view. 

« St. Peter’s Rome had not, like that of the 
god Mars, legions issuing from its walls to go 
and conquer nations ; all its strength consisted in 
address, and its skill in making alliances with the 
mighty of Europe—unequal alliances, which, 
under the name of friends, made them vassals and 
subjects of Rome. The victories of foreign con- 
querors—especially of the barbarians and pagans 
—over the nations rebellious to the pontifical 
pretentions, were, as this history has more than 
once given oecasion to observe, the most frequent 
cause of political aggrandizement to the Roman 
pontiffs. They carefully espied the first ambi- 
tious thoughts of the invaders, to rush into their 
arms, and enter into partnership with them— 
in gain but not in loss. In default of invaders, 
they loved and encouraged national disputes and 
usurpers of the liberties of the people. Hereditary 
power in the hands of one man was what pleas- 
ed them the most ; because it was nearly always 
easy for them to make themselves agreeable to 
that one man, to win him to themselves, and by 
governing him to govern the whole extent of 
territory subject to his absolute authority.” 

One extract more, and we will conclude this 
short notice, recommending the work, at it de- 
serves to be recommended, to the serious and 
unbiassed perusal of our readers. This extract 
is similar in character to a preceding one ; but 
it refers to a later period, (the reign of Stephen,) 
and places in a still stronger light what it 
was the author’s chief purpose to display, namely, 
that a nation territorially conquered can look for 
nothing at''the hands of the conquerors but 
despair and death. 

“© The number of the Norman castles, already 
immense, was prodigiously increasing, every baron 
or chevalier fortifying his own, or building a new 
one. * They afflicted and harrassed the unfor- 
tunate people,’ says a cotemporary chronicle, 
‘ forcing them to work at the building of their 
castles; and when the castles were finished, 
they placed in them a garrison of wicked and 
diabolical men.’ They seized all whom they 
thought to possess any thing—men and women-— 
by day and by night ; they carried. them off; im- 


prisoned them ; and to obtain from them gold or 
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silver, inflicted on them tortures such as no mar- 
tyr ever underwent. Some they suspended by 
the feet, with their heads hanging in smoke : 
others were hung by the thumbs, with fire under 
their feet: they pressed the heads of some with 
a leathern thong, so as to break the bones and 
crush the brain: others were thrown into ditches 
full of snakes, toads; and other reptiles: others 
were put in the chambre a crucit ;—this was the 
name given, in the Norman tongue, to a sort of 
chest, short, strait, and shallow, lined with sharp 
stones, into which the sufferer was crammed, to 
the dislocation of his limbs. 

“Tn most of the castles was a horrible and 
frightful engine used for putting to the torture. 
This was a bundle of chains, so heavy that two 
orthree men could hardly litt them: the unfor- 
tunate person upon whom they were laid, was 
kept on his feet by an iron collar fixed in a post ; 
and could neither sit, nor lie, nor sleep. They 
made many thousands die of hunger. They 
laid tribute upon tribute on the towns and vil- 
lages, calling itin their language trunserie. When 
the town’s-people had no longer any thing to 
give, they plundered and burned the town. You 
might have travelled a whole day without finding 
one soul in the towns, or in the country one cul- 
tivated field. The poor died of hunger; and 
they who had formerly possessed something, 
now begged their bread from door to door. Every 
one that could expatriate himself abandoned the 
land. Never were more griefs and woes poured 
upon this land :—nay, the pagans, in their inva- 
sions, caused fewer thanthe men of whom I now 
speak. They spared neither the churchyards 
nor the churches: they took all that could be 
taken, and then set fire to the church : to till 
the ground had been vain, as to till the sand on 
the sea-shore. It was said aloud, ‘ that Christ 
and his saints were sleeping.’ ” 








KELLY’S REMINISCENCES, 
Tue second volume is like the first—Recollec- 
tions of mere dramatic circumstances, to which 
our worthy and .pleasant friend attaches, ever 
and anon, some of the anecdote and pun of the 
day. There is no system in his book, (we have 
too many systematic publications, ) but it is sheer 
gossip. Apropos des bottes might have been its 
appropriate epigraph; and “ Talking of pigs, 
neighbour, I hope your wife is well,’’ would 
have made a second motto. There is, indeed, 
an odd stringing together of matters; as our 
now concluding report shall “ testify unto you.” 
The readers of our Gazette know that we hunt 
anecdote, as well trained dogs hunt truffles— 
They are piquant and amusing ; and they serve 
to season the drier dishes it is our duty to serve 


eccentric men I ever met with ; one of his whims 
was, to hide chocolate drops and other sweat- 
meats in different holes and corners of his house, 
his great pleasure consisting in finding them, as 
if by accident, some days after. When he had 
taken a few glasses of old Madeira, of which he 
was very fond, jhe would mix his conversation 
about theatricals and eatables together, in a 
manner at once ludicrous and incomprehensible. 
I was sitting with him one night, in high spirits, 
after supper, and we spoke of Barry, the actor : 
‘ Sir,’ said he, ‘ Barry, Sir, was as much supe- 
rior to Garrick in Romeo, as York Minster is to 
a Methodist chapel,—not but I think, that if 
lobster sauce is not well made, a turbot isn’t 
eatable, let it be ever so firm.—Then there’s 
that Miss Reynolds; why she, Sir, fancies her- 
self a singer, but she is quite a squalini, Sir! a 
nuisance, Sir! going about my house the whole 
of the day, roaring out ‘ The Soldier tired of 
War’s alarms,’ ah! she has tired me, and 
alarmed the whole neighbourhood ;—not but 
when rabbits are young and tender, they are 
very nice eating. There was Mrs. Barry, for 
example; Mrs. Barry was very fine and very 
majestic in Zenobia; Barry, in the same play, 
was very good ;—not but that the wild rabbits 
are better than tame ones. Though Mrs, Barry 
was so great in her day, yet Mrs. Siddons— 
stewed and smothered with onions, either of 
them are delicious. Mrs. Pope was admirable 
in Queen Elizabeth--a man I had here, made a 
very good Oronoko; not but I would always 
advise you to have a calf’s head with the skin 
on, but you must always bespeak it of the butcher 
yourself ; though the last bespeak of Lord Scar- 
borough did nothing for me, nothing at all—the 
house was one of the worst of the whole season ; 
with bacon and greens,—not twenty pounds 
altogether, with parsley and butter ;’ and on he 
went talking, until he talked himself asleep, 
for which I did offer my thanks to Somnus, with 
all my soul ; yet when clear of these unaccount- 
able reveries, he was an amusing companion. 
“‘T have heard my friend King assert, that 
such was the power of Wilkinson’s mimicry, that 
ugly as he was, he could make his face resemble 
that of Mrs. Woffington, who was a beauty of 
lier time. I once requested him to make Mrs, 
Woffington’s face for me, which he good na- 
turedly did, and to my utter astonishment, really 


talking of his Peg, as he called Mrs. Woffington, 
and avowed that, in his younger days, he was 
passionately in love with her. 
“Tate Wilkinson was not singular in mixing 
with whatever subject he was talking about, that 


** Wilkinson was certainly one of the most|very shocking, but it will bring in the cur- 


lews.’ 
“ There is an evident similarity in the turn of 
the Irish captain’s mind to that of Tate Wilkin- 
son.” 
In 1793, “ Drury Lane lost one of its most 
efficient members, in Mr. Wrighten, the Promp- 
ter, aman most esteemed and respected. I have 
often heard Mr. Sheridan say, that he thought 
an intelligent prompter of the greatest import- 
ance to a well-regulated theatre: a stage-ma- 
nager was only required for state days, and holi- 
days, but a steady prompter was the corner-stone 
of the building, Wrighten’s funeral was at- 
tended by all the School of Garrick, of which 
I wasamember. Jack Bannister was detained 
on some particular business, and did not arrive 
until we were just setting out to the burial. 
Charles Bannister said, ‘ For shame, Jack—why 
are you so much after your time ?—If Wrighten 
were alive, he’d forfeit you for being late.’ ” 
Mr. Cobb having produced a piece called the 
Glorious First of June, for the benefit of the 
widows made by that victory; Mr. K. relates : 
“IT had to represent the character of Frede- 
rick ; and as I was so much employed in writing 
the music, I begged Mr. Sheridan (who wrote a 
good many speeches for it,) to make as short a 
part for me, and with as little speaking in it as 
possible. He assured me he would. 
“In the scene in which I came on, to sing a 
song (written by Cobb,) ‘ When in war on the 
ocean we meet the proud foe!’ there was a cot- 
tage in the distance, at which (the stage direc- 
tion said) I was to look earnestly, for a moment 
or two; and the line which I then had to speak 
was this :— 
‘There stands my Louisa’s cottage ; she must be either 
in it or out of it.’ 
The song began immediately, and not another 
word was there in the whole part. This sublime 
and solitary speech produced a loud laugh from 
the audience. 
““When the piece was over, Mr. Sheridan 
came into the green-room, and complimented me 
on my quickness, and being so perfect in the 
part which he had taken so much pains to write 
for me ; which, he said, considering the short 
time I had to study it, was truly astonishing. 
He certainly had the laugh against me, and he 
did not spare me.” 
At Edinburgh we have the following, relating 


made a handsome one. He was very fond of|to a gentleman long known and much esteemed 


in that city: 

“‘There was a Mr. Wood in the company, a 
very great favourite, who was esteemed an ex- 
cellent master of elocution, and a very worthy 
man, but a great oddity. His great ambition 


up. Thanks to Michael Kelly, we have here aljof eating. I ksew a countryman of mine, aj was to do every thing that Garrick used to do ; 


fine crop of them. Our author and Mrs. Crouch 
went to York, in 1791, to perform for Mr. Tate 
Wilkinson, a person whom Charles Matthews 
has raised from the grave by his imitation of 
him, as if a hundred years of real, actual life, 
were not enough forany man. He, Kelly, tells us: 

“«T cannot conscientiously say, that my worthy 
Tate had any opinion whatever of my musical 
abilities, but he took it into his head that my 
skill in the culinary art was great; he used to 
call me the Harmonious Apicius ; indeed, we 
hardly ever discussed any subjects but those of 
cooking and eating; he had a small appetite, 
but was a great epicure. At one time, when I 
was m aking an agreement with him, I wanted 
twenty guineas more than he was willing to give ; 
at length he said, ‘ Well, young Apicius, twenty 
guineas shall not part us; you shall have it your 
own way ; but, confess now honestly, didn’t you 
think.the..ducks were over-roasted yesterday at 


eatables, A gentleman praising the Bay of 
Dublin, and its similitude to the Bay of Naples, 
‘Dublin Bay, Sir,’ said my countryman, ‘ is far 
and away finer than the Bay of Naples; for 
what on earth can be superior to a Dublin Bay 
herring ? 

“ * J.am told,’ said the gentleman, ‘ that the 
Trish brigade, in the Empress Maria Theresa's 
service, are a fine set of men.’ 

«<« You may say that, Sir,’ said my friend, 
“and she has also in her dominions the finest 
beef and mutton I ever tasted any where.’ 

‘*One winter there was a severe frost in Dub- 
lin, and such a scarcity uf coals, that hardly any 
were to be got for love or money; a gentle- 
man was lamenting the situation of the poorer 
orders from the severity of the weather. 


«++ He's very true, ‘they-are much to be pitied, 





my Lord Mayor's ?’ 





captain in the Irish brigade, whose constant habit|he rose at the same hour, shaved, breakfasted, 
was always to bring in something or other about|and dined at the same hour; ate and drank 


whatever he heard was Garrick’s taste; in 
short, nothing could please him more than to 
copy Garrick implicitly, and to be thought to do 
sO. 

“T was walking with him one day; and, 
knowing his weak point, assured him that King 
had often told me, that when Garrick was to 
perform any part to which he wished to give all 
his strength and energy, he used to peeve upon 
Mrs. Garrick to accompany him to his dressing- 
room at the theatre, and, for an hour hefore the 
play began, rub his head, as hard as she could, 
with hot napkins, till she produced copious per- 
spiration ; and the harder he was rubbed, and 
the more he was temporarily annoyed by it, the 
more animation he felt in acting. This (as I 
thought it) harmless joke of mine, turned out a 
matter of-serious importance to‘poor Mrs. Wood ; 





poor devils,’ said the captain ; ‘ and the cold is|for, a long time afterwards, whenever he had to 
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act, particularly in any new part, he acwally 


made her go to his dressing-room, as 1 had|sentative of the God of Love ; I chose him, and 
suggested, and rub away, till she was ready to|little then did I imagine that my little cupid 
drop with fatigue, and he, with the annoyance] would eventually become a great actor; the then 
which her exertions produced. The effect of the|little urchin was. neither more nor less than 
process upon his performance, however, did not,} Edmund Kean. 


by any means, keep pace with the labour.” 


- - - “I remember well, after poor Suett’s| the circumstance of my having preferred him to 


death, Kemble, in lamenting the event, say- 


ing to me,—‘ My dear Mic, Penruddock has lost| the means of introducing this great genius to the 
a powerful ally in Suett: Sir, I have acted the|stage one of my most pleasurable recollections.” 


part with many Weazles, and good ones too, but 


none of them could work up my passions to the performance of Macbeth— 


pitch Suett did; he had a comical impertinent 
way of thrusting his head into my face, which 
called forth all my irritable sensations ; the effect 
upon me was irresistible.’ ” 

The Duke of Queensberry, we are informed, 
‘was passionately fond of music, and an excellent 
judge of the art; but his being very blind and 
very deaf, was certainly somewhat against him. 
A ‘favourite propensity of his was, that of giving 
instructions in singing: he was kind enough to 
offer Mrs, Billington and myself, to teach us the 
songs of Polly and Macheath, in the Beggar’s 
Opera ; and, to humour him, we have often let 
him sing to us. 1 was extremely amusing to all 
parties, one person excepted, who always accom- 
panied him on the piano-forte, and who lived in 
the house with him,—his name was Ireland ; but 
1 always called him Job. 

‘‘His Grace asked me one day to dine with him, 
iéte-a-téte ; after dinner, he told me, he had 
formed a resolution never to have more than one 
guest at a time ; the reason he gave was, that he 
had grown so deaf that he could scarcely hear. 
‘ Had I,’ said he, ‘ at table more than one per- 
son now, they would be talking one to the other, 
and I sitting by, not able to hear what they were 
talking about, which would be extremely pro- 
voking; now if I have but one to dme with 
me, that one must either talk to me, or hold his 
tongue.’ - - - 

‘« J remember there was a tragedy brought out 
at Drury-lane, written by a hatter, which was 
completely condemned : towards the end of the 
play, Palmer and Bensley had in their characters 
to die upon the stage ; a torrent of hisses accom- 
panied their latter moments, and the curtain fell 
inthe midst of the tumult. When the play was 
over, Palmer and Bensley came into the green- 
room; and Palmer said to Bensley, ‘ You see, 
Bensley, the audience have settled the Hatters.’ 
‘So I perceive,’ answered Bensley ; ‘and they 
did not spare the Dyers.’” 

The next is a fair double pun by a Mr. O'Reilly : 
“* One day he was in the streets of Clonmel, when 
the Tipperary militia were marebing out of that 
town ; their Colonel’s father had formerly been 
a miller, and amassed a large fortune, which he 
had bequeathed to the colonel himself. O’Reilly, 
seeing the gallant officer at the head of the corps, 
exclaimed, ‘ By the god of war, here comes Mar- 
shal Sacks, with the flour of Tipperary at his 
back.’ ” 

These very miscellaneous extracts speak the 
character of the Reminiscences ; but we trust we 
shall be excused if we further illustrate them by 
collecting together some of the notices of Sheri- 
dan, Kemble, and Kean. ‘To begin with the 
least first, we shall take the last. When Cymon 
was got up, thirty-four years ago, (in 1791,) Mr. 
Kelly says: 

“ The car, in which were Sylvia and Cymon, 
were drawn by two beautiful horses ; and at my 
feet, as Cymon, lay a beautiful cupid. Before 
the piece was brought out, 1 had a number of 
children brought to me, that I might choose a 
cupid, One struck me, with a fine pair of black 


c 











He has often told me, that he 
ever after this period felt a regard for me, from 


the other children. 1 consider my having been 


And three years later, it is stated, about the 


«« There-was another novelty in the witchery,— 
at the words ‘ Mingle, mingle ye, that mingle 
may,’—a great number of little boys came on as 
spirits ; | must confess it produced something like 
laughter ; they were, however, persisted in for 
several nights, but at last diecontinued, for there 
was no keeping the little boys in order—they 
made such a terrible nvise behind the scenes : 
one little urchin used to play all kinds of tricks ; 
and that one, odd enough to say, was my ci-devant 
Cupid, Edmund Kean, and, on his account, 
Kemble dismissed the whole tribe of phantoms.” 

And four years after this we still find Kean 
mentioned as an urchin in the performance of 
Blue Beard, (1798) ; for Mr. K. says—‘‘ It may 
be worth noticing, that the Blue Beard, who rode 
the elephant, in perspective, over the mountains, 
was little Edmund Kean, who, at that time, little 
thought he should become a first-class actor.” 
Of Mr. Kemble the aneedotes are more in- 
teresting. In 1794, the day previous to the 
opening of new Drury-lane, the author relates— 
“Colonel North, Sir Charles Bampfylde, 
Messrs. Richardscn, Nield, Reed, Sheridan, and 
John Kemble, were to dine with me in Suffolk- 
street ; an hour and a half before dinner, Kemble 
and I called at General Fitzpatrick’s, to get. the 
prologue, which Kemble was to speak the next 
night. Kemble came with me to Suffolk-street } 
and had I not seen it, I could not have thought 
it possible :—while we were waiting dinner for 
Mr. Sheridan, Kemble studied the prologue, 
which consisted of fifty lines, and was perfect in 
every word of it before dinner was announced ; a 
powerful proof of his retentive memory and quick 
study, for, to my certain knowledge, he had it 
not in his possession, altogether, more than an 
hour and a half. 

“«T have often heard him say, that he would 
make a bet that in four days he would repeat 
every line in a newspaper, advertisements and all, 
verbatim, in their regular order, without mis- 
placing or missing a single word.” - - - 

‘« The theatre at Cheltenham was, at that time, 
under the management of its proprietor, the 
eccentric Watson, who was a fellow of infinite 
jest and humour; full of Thespian anecdotes, 
and perfectly master of the ait of driving away 
loathed melancholy. 

“« Many_a hearty laugh have I had with him : 
he was an Irishman, and had, although I say it 
who should not say it, all the natural wit of his 
country about him. He was of a very respectable 
family (Quakers) in Clonmell. In John Kemble’s 
younger days he was a near ally of his, and both 
belonged to a strolling company. They lived, or 
rather, by Watson’s account, starved together ; at 
one time, in Gloucestershire, they were left penny- 

less; and after continued vicissitudes, Watsor 

assured me, such was their distress, that at that 

time they were glad to get into a turnip-field, and 
make a meal of its produce uncooked ; and, he 
added, it was while regaling on the raw vegetable, 
that they hit upon a scheme to recruit their 

finances ; and a lucky turn-up it turned out. It 





eyes, who seemed by his looks and little gestures 
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to be most anxious to be chosen as the repre-|should turn methodist preacher, and Watson 


perform the part of clerk. 

“Their scheme was organized ; and Tewkes- 
bury sas their first scene of action: they drew 
together, in a field, a numerous congregation ; and 
Kemble preached with such piety, and so much 
effect, that, positively, a large collection rewarded 
his labours. 
me was perfectly true.”’ - - - 

“« The Cato of the elder Sheridan was always 
very popular with the- Dublin audience. Mr, 
Hitchcock, who wrote the history of the ‘Irish 
Stage,’ remembered him perfectly in the charac- 
ter. Ihave often heard him say that his decla- 
mation was fine and impressive ; he pronounced 
* Cato’ with a broad a, as, indeed, all the Irish 
do. John Kemble always pronounced it ‘ Cato,’ 
and when he acted the part in Dublin, the play 
was announced from the stage by an old actor of 
the Sheridan school, who, despising the innova- 
tion of Kemble, gave it out thus :—‘ Ladies and 
Gentlemen, to-morrow evening will be performed 
the tragedy of ‘ Cato,’ the part of Cato by Mr. 
Kemble.’ The manner in which he pronounced 
the same name in two different ways, produced 
great laughter in the audience, who quite under- 
stood the sarcasm. When I related this anec- 
dote to Mr. Sheridan, he seemed to enjoy the 
pertinacity of the Irish actor.” 

Of Sheridan himself the stories are many ; and 
we are sure a few of them will make an amusing 
column : 

««One day, I called upon him, and requested 
he would let me have a little money ; he put me 
off, as usual, with promising he would let me 
have some to-morrow. To-morrow was always 
his favourite pay-day ; but like the trust-day at 
a French inn, that morrow never did I see. In 
the midst of all this, he told me how much he 
was pleased with Tom Welsh, (then a boy,) and 
his singing, ‘ Angels, ever bright and fair,’ the 
night before. ‘« He should be encouraged,’ said 
rhe ;. “go and tell him, that, in addition to his 
salary, I shall send him a present of 200/.; and 
you-shall take it to him.’ ‘Shall I? said I, 
(making the quotation from Lionel and Clarissa, ) 
‘I think the borough may be disposed of toa 
worthier candidate ;’ but neither Welch nor I 
ever got a halfpenny of the money.” - - - 

In the Caravan “ the chief attraction of the 
piece was a dog called Carlo; and when he 
leaped into some real water and saved a child, the 
most unbounded tumults of applause followed. 
It was truly astonishing how the animal could 
have been so well trained to act his important 
character. 

‘* One day Mr. Sheridan having dined with me, 
we went to see the performance of this wonderful 
dog : as we entered the green-room, Dignum (who 
played in the piece) said to Mr. Sheridan, with a 
woeful countenance, ‘Sir, there is no guarding 
against illness, it is truly lamentable to stop the 
run of a successful piece like this ; but really’— 
‘ Really what?’ cried Sheridan, interrupting bim. 
‘«*«Tam so unwell,’ continued Dignum, ‘that 
I cannot go on longer than to-night.’ 

“* You!’ exclaimed Sheridan, ‘ my good fellow, 
you terrified me; I thought you were going to 
say that the dog was taken ill.’ 

‘‘ Poor Dignum did not relish this reply half 
so much as the rest of the company in the green- 
room did.” - - - 

‘« Tom Sheridan had a good voice, and true 
taste for music, which, added to his intellectual 
qualities and superior accomplishments, caused 
his society to be sought with the greatest avidity. 
«The two Sheridans were supping with me 
one night after the opera, at a period when Tom 
expected to get into Parliament. 





was neither more nor less than that John Kemble 





‘¢¢T think, father,’ said he, ‘ that many men, 


This anecdote Kemble himself told - 
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who are called. great patriots in the House of 
Commons, are great humbugs:’ For my own 
part, if I get into Parliament, I will pledge my- 
self to no party, but write upon my forehead, in 
legible characters, ‘ To be let.’ 

‘© And under that, Tom,’ said his father, 
‘ write—‘ Unfarnished.’ 

“Tom took the joke, but was even with him 
on another occasion. 

“ Mr. Sheridan had a cottage about half a 
mile from Hounslow Heath,—Tom being very 
short of cash, asked his father to let him have 
some, 

«« « Money I have none,’ was the reply. 

« « Be the consequence what it may, money I 
must have,’ said Tom. 

«« « Tf that is the case, my dear Tom,’ said the 
affectionate parent, ‘ you will find a case of loaded 
pistols up-stairs, and a horse ready saddled in 
the stable,—the night is dark, and you are withia 
half a mile of Hounslow Heath.’ 

“«T understand what you mean,’ said Tom, 
‘ but I tried that last night. I unluckily stopped 
Peake, your treasurer, who told me, that you 
had been beforehand with him, and had robbed 
him of every sixpence in the world.’ 

“ Tt is curious, after knowing such stories, and 
remembering the general habits and pursuits of 
Mr. Sheridan, to look at the effusions of his muse, 
in which he privately vented his feelings. 

** One day, waiting at his house, I saw under 
the table, half a sheet of apparently waste paper ; 
on examining it, I found it was a ballad, in Mr. 
Sheridan’s hand-writing ; I brought it away with 
me, and have it now in my possession. On my 
return home, the words seemed to me beautiful, 
and I set them to music. It is, of all my songs, 
my greatest favourite, as the poetry always brings 
to my mind, the mournful recollection of past 
happy days. It was also a great favourite with 
Mr. Sheridan, and often has he made me sing it 
tohim. I here insert it :— 

**No more shall the spring my lost pleasure restore, 

Unabeer't, j still wander alone, 

And, sunk in defection, for everteplore 
The sweets of the days that are gone. 

While the sunas it rises, to others shines bright, 
{ think how it formerly shone : 


While others cull blossoms, I find but a blight, 
And sigh for the days that are gone. 


J stray where the dew falls, through moon-lighted 
groves, 

And list to the nightingale’s song, 

Her plaints still remind me of long-banish’d joys, 
And the sweets of the days that are gone. 

Each dew-drop that steals from the dark eye of night, 
Is a tear for the bliss that is flown ; 

While others cull blossoms, [ find but a blight, 
And sizh for the days that are gone.” 

‘His quickness in writing may be judged by 
the circumstances I have already mentioned, re- 
lative to the’state in which his ‘ Pizarro’ was 
prod::ced, and he made a similar exertion at the 
time ie brought out ‘The Critic.’ Two days 
previous to the performance, the last scene was 
not written: Dr. Ford, and Mr. Linley, the 
joint proprietors, began to get nervous and fid- 
getty, and the actors were absolutely au désespoir, 
especially King, who was not only stage-mana- 
ger, but had to play Puff; to him was assigned 
the duty of hunting down and worrying Sheri- 
dan about the last scene ; day after day passed, 
until, as I have just said, the last day but two 
arrived, and it made not its appearance. 

“ At last Mr. Linley, who, being his father- 
in-law, was pretty, well aware of his habits, hit 
upon a stratagem. A night rehearsal of ‘The 
Critic’ was ordered, and Sheridan, having dined 
with Linley, was prevailed upon to go; while 
they were on the stage, King whispered She- 
ridan that he had something particular to com- 
municate, and begged he would step into the 
second green-room. Accordingly, Sheridan 
went, and there found a table, with pens, ink, 








a co 


and paper, a good fire, an armed chair at the|t 


anchovy sandwiches. 


hing can be more delightful, what with my 


table, and two bottles of claret, with a dish of|favourite diversion of sailing—my enjoyment of 
The moment he got into|walking on the sands—the pleasure of arguing 
the room, King stepped out, and locked the door, with Lord Thurlow, and taking my snuff by the 


immediately after which, Linley and Ford came |sea side, I shall be in my glory.’ 


up and told the author that, until he hed written 
the scene, he would be kept where he was. 


genuity of the contrivance. 


time when his pantomime of ‘ Robinson Crusoe’ 
was in rehearsal. 


Watch,’ which was set to music by his father- 


of pure English melody. 


me about Congreve’s plays I venture to repeat, 


them ; they are like horses, when you deprive 
them of their vice, they lose their vigour.’” - - 
“One of Mr. Sheridan’s favourite amuse- 


making blunders for me, and relating them to 
my friends, vouching for the truth of them with 
the most perfect gravity. One I remember was, 
that one night, when Drury Lane Theatre was 
crowded to'excéss in every part, I was peeping 
through the ‘hole ithe stage curtain, and John 
Kemble, who was standing on the stage near 
me, asked me how the house looked, and that I 


when the King comes!’ 
Kemble’s house, in Great Russell-street, Blooms- 


scraping the dirt off his shoes, I asked him to 


“Of allour poets, Dryden was Mr. Sheridan’s 


length from him. It was truly a treat to hear 
him recite poetry ; he had a powerful voice, and 


his eye.” - - - 


“ An observation Mr. Sheridan once made to] put improperly forward. 


replied, ‘‘ By J—s, ycu can’t stick a pin’s head|me of loco-motion. 
in any part of it—it is literally chuck full ; but} ferers from the same disorder,—in me, therefore, 
how much fuller will it be to-morrow night, |it is constitutional, and not my age’s penance for 


favourite; many a time and oft, when sitting|/shall I then complain of my lot? 
over our wine, have I heard him quote at great/heaven!—In spite of all the inflictions of my 
hereditary scourge, I bow my head submissively, 
and acknowledge, with an humble, yet cheerful 
nothing, when animated, could surpass the|thankfulness, that the hand of Providence hath 
brilliancy of his countenance, and the fire of]touched me tenderly. 


«* « Well,’ said Mr. Sheridan ; ‘ down he went 


full of anticipated joys. The first day, in step- 

“« Sheridan took this decided measure in good | ping into the boat to go sailing, he tumbled down, 
part; he ate the anchovies, finished the claret,}/and sprained his ancle, and was obliged to be 
wrote the scene, and laughed heartily at the in-| carried into his lodgings, which had no view of 
the sea: the following morning he sent for a 

‘* This anecdote I had from King himself.|barber to shave him, but there being no pro- 
Another instance of his readiness and rapidity, | fessional shaver nearer than Chichester, he was 
when he chose to exert himself, occurred at the|forced to put up with a fisherman, who volun- 
teered to officiate, and cut him severely just under 
He happened to call in at the/his nose, which entirely prevented his taking 
theatre one day, and found them in the greatest/snuff; and the same day at breakfast, eating 
confusion, not knowing what to introduce to give|prawns too hastily, he swallowed the head of 
time for the setting of a scene ; it was suggested | one, horns and all, which stuck in his throat, and 
to Mr. Sheridan that a song would afford sufficient] produced such pain: and inflammation, that his 
opportunity to the carpenters for their prepara-|medical advisers would not allow him to speak 
tion ; accordingly he sat down at the prompter’s|for three days. 
table, on the stage, and wrote on the back of a|‘ ended in four and twenty hours his walking—his 
play-bill the beautiful ballad of ‘ The Midnight] sailing—his snuff-taking—and his arguments.’ ” 


So thus,’ said Mr. Sheridan, 


Having made this cento of stories, we shall 


in-law, Mr. Linley, in a style which has estab-|now finish with some brief remarks concerning 
lished it as one of the most beautiful specimens] the writer himself. His relations with the beau- 
tiful Mrs. Crouch are prominent enough, but not 


A later incident at the 
Pavilion might as well have been omitted. Per- 


it has so much genuine wit about it: he com-jhaps, too, his expressions of grateful remem- 
plained to me that ‘ Love for Love’ had been so|brance to the landlord and landlady of the Old 
much altered and modified for the more delicate | Ship might have been spared—if not meant, per- 
ears of modern audiences, that it was quite|haps, asa droll sarcasm on this kind of antiquated 
spoiled. ‘ His plays,’ said the wit, ‘are, I own, iste which used to infect our older authors, but 
somewhat licentious, but it is barbarous to mangle | like their fulsome dedications has fallen into dis- 


repute in our own times.* 
For more than six and thirty years Kelly filled 
a foremost place in our musical sphere ; and for 


ments, in his hours of recreation, was that of{many a beautiful air are we indebted to his taste, 


talents, and feeling. He composed more than 
sixty dramas, many of which were eminently and 
deservedly successful; and a multitude of his 
pieces still delight us on the stage and in social 
life. We hope he will derive benefit in every 
way from the present publication ; which we close 
with one extract more. 

‘* The gout has, of late years, almost deprived 
Both my parents were suf- 


my youth’s excess ;—for in that season, I may 


“ Another of Mr. Sheridan’s jests against me}say, with Old Adam, in ‘ As you Like it,’—* I 
was, that one day, having walked with him to|never did apply hot and rebellious liquors to my 


blood.’ ’Tis an ancient adage, that the gout 


bury, when the streets were very dirty, and|grants to its possessor a long lease of life—if it 
having gone up the steps while Mr. Sheridan was|be so, I am sure the lease is held at a rack-rent. 


Upon the whole, however, although non sum 


scrape for me while I was knocking at the door.|quulis eram, I may yet say, that my general 


health is good, and my spirits never better— 
Forbid it 


“*« One superior solace, under my worst visita- 


«« Mr. Sheridan was extremely attached to Mr.| tions, I have indeed possessed, which yet remains 


him on visits toher. One of these visits Sheridan 


although I fear it is impossible to impart Literally, 


the spirit which he practically infused into it when | boast. 


Richardson ; and when Mrs. Sheridan was at]untold. 
Bognor, he used to take Richardson down with|may draw upon me, an imputation of pride or 
vanity ; but, if I know myself, gratitude is para - 
once described to me with infinite humour, aud|mount with me to either of those passions; and 
all liberal spirits, I trust, will excuse the apparent 


With some, perhaps, an avowal of it 


Let me therefore declare, without equi- 





relating it, 1 give it as I remember it. 


down to Bogner with Mr. Sheridan on one parti- 


cular oceasion, because it happened that Lord wns ag n= ay Bot bets 
A mee e _* 
Thurlow, with whom he was on terms of intimacy, Shugard, ood all thelr famally, 1 shall always be happy 











* “T was hifted from the packet into the boat; and 


‘Richardson had set his mind oe. oe luckily Mr. Addison, who was walking on the beach at 
the time, ran to the Old Ship, and secured me accom- 


I got better every hour; and the kind 
hu rd, the landlord, Mrs. 


was staying there, ‘So,’ said Richardson, ‘ no-| to acknowledge, 
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vocation or disguise, that the chief and dearest 
comfort remaining to me in this life, is the proud 
consciousness, that I am honoured by the patron- 
age of my beloved Monarch. Even from my 
earliest arrival in these realms, where George 
the Fourth now reigns in peace and glory, it was 
my enviable fortune to be distinguished by :he 
Royal Favour ; and the humble individual, who, 
in 1787, was noticed by the Prince of Wales, is 
still remembered in 1825 by tuk Kino !” 
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Dictionnaire Historique, &c. 
Historical Dictionary, or un Universal, Biogra- 
phical, and Classical Dictionary, by General 

Beauvais, &c. ‘The Biographical Department 

by M. Barbier. 

Homer in a walnut-shell, was always consi- 
dered as an hyperbole, till a very grave author 
tried the experiment, and assured the world he 
could perform it ; but we have in our time 
still greater wonders executed every day. It is 
not the mechanical compression of words into 
the smallest space that is now aimed at, but the 
intellectual operation of condensing ideas, and 
conveying the greatest possible quantity of in- 
‘formation in the least possible space ; preserv- 
ing at the same time the necessary requisites 
of perspicuity, and even elegance of style, and 
aclearness of type, so as not to fatigue the eye. 
In these points the English took the lead and 
set the example. Twenty years since,'a publica- 
tion like the Literary Gazette, containing sixteen 
closely printed pages, of three columns, (three 
Numbers of which would make a good octavo vo- 
lume,) would have been considered as ruinous to 
undertake. The fact, that knowledge is power, 
had long been known ; but it is only within these 
few years that the theory has been reduced to 
practice. The necessity of instruction became 
universally felt ; cheap works, got up in a slovenly 
way, were prepared to meet this feeling; by 
degrees it was found worth while to employ first- 
rate talents, and display asort of elegance in the 
graphic and typographic execution of works in- 
tended for the million. A laudable emulation 
was excited amongst publishers, to prepare the 
best works at the cheapest rate; the public 
mind sensibly improved ; science, history, geo- 
graphy, biography, and arts, became familiar to 
the general reader, as the means of procuring 
the information became more reasonable, and 
the mind of the people became diverted from 
novel reading, (their almost only resourse,) 
through the medium of circulating libraries, and 
their attention directed to those branches of 
knowledge which exercise a beneficial influence 
on civilization. 

Our neighbours, the French, have not been 
slow to copy us in this respect ; and they have a 
much stronger motive for pursuing the course than 
we have, inasmuch as the very fate of France is 
considered to be intimately connected with, and 
dependent on, the degree of instruction diffused 
throughout the nation. 

To facilitate the acquisition of knowledge in 
the less fortunate classes, cheap editions of ail the 
popular works have been published, which have 
gradually improved in elegance, until beautiful 
editions can be had at the price of the most com- 
mon. Formerly Voltaire could not be bought 
under twenty pounds ; a complete edition may 
now be had for five pounds: formerly Voltaire 
occupied seventy or eighty volumes ; it is now 
advertised complete in two volumes: and Rous- 
seau, Moliére, and Lafontaine, in one each; 
and thus reduced within the power of the hum- 
blest purse. In England we had extended the 
art of compression to literature ; Watkins’s Bio- 
graphy, and.some similar.wosks, proved how 
much learning might be comprised in a small 








compass: this hint the French have improved 
upon; and M. Charles Gosselin, the publisher 
of Sir Walter Scott’s Novels, started the good 
idea of combining Watkins, Lempriére, Crabbe, 
&c. in one uniform alphabet ; it thus comprehends, 
under an alphabetical arrangement, brief no- 
tices of all celebrated persons of all ages and 
countries ; sketches of the general history of all 
nations, the history of the religious orders, and 
religious sects, memorable battles, great poli- 
tical events. In the biographical notices, par- 
ticular attention is paid to literature and biogra- 
phy; the principal works of the respective au- 
thors are enumerated,.and the translations which 
have been made of them in different countries, 
with the dates of the publication, in one volume 
8vo. The first Part, containing A, to Bogud, is 
now before us; it forms 288 closely printed 
pages, double columns, for the price of about 
four shillings and sixpence. 

General Beauvais, whose literary reputation 

is already fixed, has not wished to make this 
work a mere compilation, copying the articles 
and the errors of his predecessors ; he has asso- 
ciated in his labours several distinguished lite- 
rary men, each of whom furnish an article in 
his department; for instance, bibliography is 
confided to M. Barbier, one of the most labo- 
rious and learned men of the age, author of the 
Dictionary of Anonymous and Pseudo-anonymous 
Authors, &c.; the Latin authors,to Messrs. Amar, 
De Calonne ; and Greek literature, to Messrs. 
Raoul Rochette, keeper of the medals in the 
Royal Library, and Planché, author of a 
Greek and French Dictionary; Malte Brun 
superintends the geographical department ; and 
M. Duviquet, the commentator upon Horace, 
and writer of the Dramatic Review in the 
Journal Des Débats, has assigned to him the 
ancient and modern drama: they are seconded 
by several other literary men of merit ; there- 
fore, if the work be bad, or even indifferent, it 
must arise from the negligence and not*the in- 
ability of the authors. 
The specimen before. us.argues well for the 
enterprise: we have found several original ar- 
ticles of considerable merit, such as Abelard, 
Ariosto, Barthes, Bernardin de St. Pierre, Ame- 
rica, Austria, &c. M. Barbier’s labours will be 
particularly valuable, as he constantly endea- 
vours to give us the real names of persous which 
are so disfigured by history, and again by the 
different orthography of different nations, that 
the same person is sometimes described under 
half-a-dozen names, as so many different per- 
sons: indeed, it is rarely that any of the eastern 
heroes, of either antiquity or modern times, 
would know themselves. Could they rise again, 
and read the articles concerning them, they 
would exclaim against the injustice of their high 
deeds being attributed to persous of whom they 
never heard, and who never existed. ‘Thus, the 
two brothers, Deys of Algiers, known by the 
name of Barbarossa, would not at all be able to 
recognise themselves ;—the name of the first was 
Oroush, and of the second Khair Eddin. All 
other biographers give them different names; 
but we have so high a deference for M. Barbier, 
that we willingly prefer his orthography. 

This confusion of names is an evil, and fre- 
quently the touchstone of these would-be scho- 
lars. But there is a still greater evil remaining— 
itis in the names of places; and to render this 
familiar, we will instance a few in the low coun- 
tries: Anrwerren, Flemish; Antwerp, Eng- 
lish; Anvers, French. Axen, Dutch; Aix la 
Chapelle, French and English; Aquisgranum, 
Latin. Dex Haacen, Dutch ; La Haye, French ; 
and .The Hague, English. Thus, also, Ded 
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few weeks since, an English and a French lady 
disputed very warmly on the relative merits 
of Mechlin lace and Malines lace. The English 
lady preferred the former, and the French the 
latter ; neither would yield, and both agreed to 
refer it to alace merchant, who, to their great 
surprise, informed them that Mechlin and Ma- 
lines were the same. In this age of improve- 
ment, it would be desirable that the orthography 
of places should be fixed, and be the same in 
all languages ; it would avoid great confusion, 
whereas at present no settled system is adopted. 
In general, when the name has a definite signi- 
fication, it is translated ; thus the Cape of Good 
Hope has as many names as there are languages 
in Europe. The French word for the Hague is 
a translation of the Dutch ; andso also of Ghent, 
which, being a very large city, made Charles V, 
say he could put all Paris in his glove (Gand). 
Should M. Barbier see this article, we are per- 
suaded -he will not‘be displeased at the sug- 
gestion of uniformity ; and we know no one better 
able to co-operate in effecting so desirable a re- 
volution in taste as himself. 

There is, as our readers will have observed 
ere this, much to praise in the execution of Ge- 
netal Beauvais’ work, and it would be singular 
indeed, if, in six thousand articles, there were 
nothing to blame; after much hunting after faults, 
and sharp looking after errors, we have been 
happy enough not to lose our labours. 

We were not aware that the constable of 
France, Albret, who commanded and was killed 
at the battle of Agincourt, or Azincourt, was 
ealled Sir Charles. We apprehend it is a mis- 
take, Sir Charles being an English appellation, 
to which we are not aware that he ever had any 
title. 

Were the General’s work an ephemeral per- 
formance, and calculated to please any particular 
party, we could pardon his omitting part of an 
historical fact. As a faithful historian, it is his 
duty to state events as they occurred, and not to 
conceal them beeause they were not favourable 
to the arms of his country. Thus, under Al- 
buera, we find “ a village of Spain, in Estrama- 
dura, became celebrated by the battle fought 
there in 1810, between the French army, com- 
manded by Marshal Soult, and the Anglo-Portu- 
guese army, commanded by Marshal Beresford.” 
We know the General is too liberal-minded to 
have intentionally omitted that it was gained 
by the English, and we therefore suppose it was 
written by one of his colleagues, whose views 
are not so enlarged as his own. 

The work is to be comprised in six Parts. 
Of its success there can be little doubt, as 
a work of general reference and general utility. 
We have but one word more to say, and that is, 
that we hope the General will do us the justice 
not to give us nick-names, like the majority of 
French authors: we are content with our names, 
and shall be happy to see the orthography pre- 
served, for the first time, in a work published in 
France. 








SIGHTS OF BOOKS. 
The Modern Traveller.. London 1825, 
J. Duncan. 

Tus really excellent and superior work has com- 
pleted its tenth volume by the publication of a 
popular geographical, historical, and topographi- 
cal account of Russia. Like the preceding Parts, 
the two embraced in this volume, are worthy of 
all praise for the skill and industry with which 
the information has been gathered and put toge- 
‘ther. The pains taken throws an air of ori- 
ginality over the narrative ; a quality rarely pos- 
sessed by works of the kind, which are in gene- 
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tal mere transcripts; while this appears to be 
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entirely recomposed and rewritten. It is an 
admirable gift-book for parents at the approach- 
ing holiday season. 


Gratitude and other Tales. By H. R. Mosse. 
3 vols. 12mo, Lond. 1826. Newman & Co, 
Mrs. Mosse is the author of a numerous pro- 
geny of novels ; and must have been encouraged 
to proceed in producing them by a certain de- 
gree of success. This we notice, because we 
fancy that we must be sometimes too hard to 
please in this branch of literature ; and, therefore, 
though we cannot say that our fancy has been 
wrapt, or our soul steeped in imaginary scenes 
wrought out in these Tales, we can say that they 
are as well worth the regard of those who have 
liked Mrs, M.’s preceding publications, as those 

which have gone before. 








Instructions for the Field Service of Cavalry. 
18mo. pp. 82. Whittaker. 
A TRANSLaTIon from Count Bismark’s German 
Treatise, by Captain Beamish, of the 4th Dragoon 
Guards; and calculated, we presume, to be use- 
ful to cavalry officers. It has a whimsical erra- 
tum in front, viz. ‘ for nobility read utility”—a 
most radical correction, it must be confessed. 
The instructions are written in the form of 
question and answer ; and appear to be decisive, 
clear, and comprehensive. 


Industry, a Tale of real Life. 1 vol. 12mo. 
H. R. Thomas. 
A well-meant tale to illustrate the advantage of 
steady perseverance in diligence and economy. 
Of course, literary merit is not expected from 
such a composition. 


Friendship’s Offering. 

Axorner of the Literary Annuals, now becoming 
so widely popular, has just been put into our 
hands, and we shall notice it largely, as it de- 
serves, next Saturday. At present we have only 
time and room to say that it is a very elegant 
and agreeable volume ; edited by T. K, Hervey, 
the author of the poem of Australia ; and well 
calculated to maintain the general character for 
charming miscellaneous literature and beautiful 
ornament, which this species of production aims 
at so successfully. 











Time’s Telescope. 
A copy of the 13th volume of this various and 
useful work is also before us ; but, under similar 
circumstances, too late for a detached review. 
It seems to be like its precursors, extremely well 
executed. 








RE SOT ESS ISS AAI. TR 
ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


THE LATE LORD NELSON. 

In a recent Literary Gazette, we, with much 
satisfaction, inserted a justification of the late 
Lord Nelson, touching certain transactions in the 
Bay of Naples, and which we derived from a 
high authority. We need not, however, we 
trust, profess that truth is our aim in every ques- 
tion raised, or opinion delivered, in these pages ; 
and therefore we feel bound to insert the follow- 
ing account received from Vice-Admiral Foote, 
who thus writes to us: - ¥ 

**T herewith send you a pamphlet, which I was com- 
pelled to publish, in consequence of the way in which 
the Rev. James Stanier Clarke, in his Life of Lord Nel. 
son, thought proper to mention the transactions in the 
Bay of Naples in the year 1799. 

“* | am sure that there is not one officer who served on 
board his Majesty’s ships in the Bay of Naples at that 
period, who will not acknowledge that my statement, and 
what the Rev. J. S.C. says relative to Caraccioli, is cor 
rect; more particularly that distinguished officer Sir 
Thomas Hardy, who was then Captain of the Foudroyant, 
bearing Lord Nelson’s fiag, and who filled the same 
— in the Victory, at the glorious battle of Tra- 
falgar. 

“The unfortunate Caratcioli was, by Lord Nelson's 
order, tried on bourd the a by officers of his 
Sicilian Majesty; and executed the same evening on 
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board his'Sicilian Majesty’s frigate La Minerva, by Lord 
Nelson’s order ! 

His Sicilian Majesty was at the time in Palermo, (in 
Sicily,) and did not arrive in Naples Bay until some 
days after the trial and execution of Caraccioli: to which 
fact I can speak positively, because the Sicilian frigate, 
on board of which his Sicilian Majesty passed from Si- 
cily to Naples, was convoyed by his Majesty’s ship, Sea- 
horse, then under my command.” | 

The following is the statement referred to in 
Admiral Foote’s pamphlet ; and is certainly, as 
well as his letter, in main points, contradictory 
of the facts asserted on the other side. 

“ Amidst the Neapolitan rebels, who had been 
compelled to take shelter in these castles of 
Uovo and Nuovo, which command the anchorage 
in the Bay of Naples, the deluded Caraccioli 
had for a time remained. His subsequent fate 
should be a memorable lesson to men, who in 
times of anarchy and treachery, from interested 
motives, endeavour to serve two masters. Pre- 
vious to Lord Nelson’s arrival in the Bay, Carac- 
cioli, as appears by a letter which he addressed 
to the Duke of Calviranno at Portici, had fled 
from these castles to Calviranno, whence he had 
implored the countenance of the Duke, and his 
application to Cardinal Ruffo for protection: this 
letter was dated June 23d. Caraccioli also ex- 
pressed in it his apprehensions, under the unfor- 
tunate circumstances of his situation, that vio- 
lence might be committed on his life by the 
brigands. He confessed, that he was bound 
to account for his actions to those who should be 
legally authorized by his Sicilian Majesty, and 
he trusted that the few days during which he 
had been forced to obey the French Republic, 
would not obliterate forty years of most faithful 
service ; but that it would be duly weighed and 
valued in the scale of justice. This letter clearly 
proves, that in the projet of a Capitulation, which 
the Cardinal had so fraudulently attempted to 
ratify, Caraccioli could not possible be included. 
He afterwards escaped to the mountains, an 
action which by no means displayed the confi- 
dence of an honest mind. A price was imme- 
diately set upon his head, and on the 29th of 
Jane, 1799, before the arrival of the King from 
Palermo, this nobleman was brétght, in the dis- 
guise of a peasant, about nine o’clock in the 





morning, along-side of Lord Nelson’s flag ship, 
the Foudroyant. Captain Hardy, who was on} 
deck at the time, had his attention suddenly| 
attracted to a clamour that prevailed, and it was. 


but to that Monarch whose cause Caraccioli had 
neglected, and who looked alone to a British 
Admiral for that redress which the treacherous 
Neapolitan had shown no disposition to secure. 
Sir W. and Lady Hamilton were both on board ; 
but Lord Nelson, during the whole of Caraccio- 
li’s confinement, would see no one except his 
own officers. The step which he took was cer- 
tainly a bold and unprecedented one : as it would 
have been extremely dangerous to have ordered 
a court-martial to assemble on board a Neapolitan 
ship, from the love which the Sicilian seamen 
bore to Caraccioli, and as the Foudroyant was 
considered as the seat of government of the King 
of Naples, his Lordship issued the following 
order to Commodore Count Thurn, of his Sicilian 
Majesty’s frigate, La Minerva, to assemble a 
court-martial of Neapolitan officers on board his 
Britannic’s Majesty’s slip :—*‘ Whereas Francisco 
Caraccioli, a Commodore in the service of his 
Sicilian Majesty, has been taken, and stands 
accused of rebellion against his lawful Sovereign, 
and for firing at his colours hoisted on board his 
frigate, La Minerva, under yottr command ; you 
are therefore hereby required and directed to 
assemble five of the senior officers under your 
command, yourself presiding, and proceed to en- 
quire whether the crime with which the said 
Francisco Caraccioli stands charged, can be 
proved against him ; and if the charge is proved, 
you are to report to me what punishment he 
ought to suffer. Given on board the Foudroyaut, 
Naples Bay, June 29th, 1799.—Nelson.’ 

‘« During the trial, which commenced the same 
morning, and lasted from ten o’clock to twelve, 
the ward-room of the Foudroyant was open, as 
is customary, to every one who chose to enter. 
Some account of what passed has therefore been 
preserved. Every thing appeared to be fairly 
and honourably conducted, to such of the English 
officers as understood Italian. Caraccioli was 
repeatedly asked questions best calculated to 
enable him to clear those aspersions that had 
been attached to his character; and these he 
answered by endeavouring to prove that he had 
been forced into the Republican service, had 
been compelled to perform the duty of a common 
soldier for a considerable time, when he was 
offered the command of the Republican Neapoli- 
tan Navy, which necessity alone had at length 
compelled him to accept. This necessity the 


some time before he could gain information from | prisoner repeatedly attempted to substantiate ; 
the Italians who were on board, that the traitor | but it certainly was not proved to the satisfaction 
Caraccioli was taken. It was with the utmost | of the Court, nor of our own officers who were 
difficulty that this humane officer could restrain| present. On the contrary, it clearly was de- 
the insults and violence of the Neapolitan royalists ;monstrated that the prisoner had enjoyed oppor- 
towards this unhappy victim of French perfidy ;| tunities of escaping; and on being frequently 
who, with his hands bound behind him, andjasked why he had not embraced those oppor- 
wretchedly attired, displayed a painful instance tunities, no satisfactory answer was made. 
of the uncertainty ofall worldly grandeur. When | Caraccioli nevertheless answered firmly and col- 
last on board, this Prince had been received with lectedly, and the manner in which he conducted 
all the respect and deference that were then due | himself, gained the commisseration of the British 
to his rank and character.“ Captain Hardy im- officers who were present. He appeared to be 
mediately ordered his noble prisoner to be| about seventy, of acommanding figure, and with 
unbound, and to be treated with every attention | a dark expressive countenance.—The Court after- 
that was in his power. Some refreshment was wards particularly directed its attention to the 
immediately offered, which he declined, and he | two following points : first, the prisoner’s having 
was then given in charge as a prisoner to the been actively present on board the Republican 
first lieutenant, Mr. W.S. Parkinson, and shown | vessel that had attacked his Sicilian Majesty’s 
into his cabin. Two additional sentinels were | frigate, La Minerva, the gun-boats, and the Eng- 
then placed at the outside of the ward-room. _|lish ships on that service, in which some of his 

«‘The Admiral had now a most painful and | Britannic Majesty’s subjects had been killed, and 
severe duty to perform. Every one who had others wounded. Secondly, his not endeavouring 
known Caraccioli, had respected him: but jus-|to escape previous to that attack, when it evi- 
tice was to have its course, and the only man/dently appeared he had possessed opportunities 
who could secure it, had been and was the | to do so. Caraccioli in vain attempted to prove 
aifectionate friend of the unhappy prisoner.) his innocence ; his answers were vague, and sup- 
Lord Nelson, who was much agitated, felt it all ported by no evidence whatever—the ast efforts 
most keenly; but he also knew that he must|of a man striving to save his life. The Court 





perform his duty not only to his own Sovereign, | was then cleared, and sentence of death passed 
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on the prisoner. On its Leing transmitted by 
the President to Lord Nelson, his Lordship im- 
mediately issued the following order for its being 
carried into execution on the same evening : 

“© €To Commodore Count Thurn, Commander 
of his Sicilian Moajesty’s frigate, La Minerva: 
Whereas a Board of Naval officers of his Sicilian 
Majesty has been assembled, to try Francisco 
Caraccioli for rebellion against his lawful So- 
vereign, and for firing at his Sicilian Majesty’s 
frigate, La Minerva ; and whereas the said Board 
of Naval officers have fonnd the charge of rebel- 
lion fully proved against him, and have sentenced 
the said Francisco Caraccioli to suffer death : 
you are hereby required and directed to cause 
the said sentence of death to be carried into exe- 
cution upon the said Francisco Caraccioli accord- 
ingly, by hanging him at the fore-yard arm of his 
Sicilian Majesty’s frigate, La Minerva, under 
your command, at five o’clock this evening ; and 
to cause him to hang there until sunset, when 
you will have bis body cut down and thrown into 
the sea.—Given on board the Foudroyant, Naples 
Bay, June 29th, 1799.— Nelson.’ 

** During the awful interval that ensued, from 
the close of his trial to the execution of his sen- 
tence, Caraccioli twice requested Lieutenant 
Parkinson to go and intercede with Lord Nelson ; 
at first for a second trial, and afterwards that he 
might be shot: ‘I am an old man, sir,’ said 
Caraccioli, ‘1 have no family to lament my death, 
I therefore cannot be supposed to be very anxious 
about prolonging my life: but the disgrace of being 
hanged is dreadful to me. Lord Nelson replied, 
*Caraccioli has been fairly tried by the officers 
of his own country: 1 cannot interfere.—On 
being urged the secend time by Lieutenant Park- 
inson, he exclaimed, with much agitation, ‘Go, 
Sir, and attend to your duty.’ Caraccioli then, 
as a last hope, asked Lieutenant Parkinson, 
whetber he thought an application to Lady 
Hamilton would prove beneficial? Upon which 
that officer went to the quarter-deck, but not 
being able to meet with her, he returned. At 
five o'clock, Caraccioli was removed from the 
Foudroyant, and hanged at the fore-yard-arm of 
the Neapolitian frigate La Minerva. His body 
was afterwards carried out to a considerable dis- 
tance, and suvk in the Bay of Naples. 

‘« It has been objected to the fairness of the 
whole proceedings against Caraccioli, and to 
the justice of Lord Nelson in sanctioning their 
execution, that Count Thurn, who presided at 
the trial, was an inveterate enemy of the Sicilian 
Commodore, and wes not, generally considered 
as possessing sufficient magnanimity to cause 
his private feelings to give way to his public 
duty: but, if it could even Le made appear 
that Lord Nelscn was aware of the private 
and secret politics of the Sicilian navy, they 
who urge this objection should recollect, that 
he who was incapable of possessing the feelings 
imputed to Count Thurn, would be the last 
Man to suspect another, particularly a loyal 
officer, of dishonourable conduct in the discharge 
of public duty, ard that he had sent Caraccioli 
to the only competent tribunal to which he could 
be committed, to whose authority the Commo- 
dore had felt amenable, as appears from his letter 
on the 25d of June, to the Duke of Calviranno.” 

LETTERS FROM PARIS. 
Paris, Nov. 17. 
Panis, (and indeed all France,) which has lain 
dormant in improvements and buildings for these 
last thirty years, from the ever rising clouds in 
the political horizon, now exhibits an activity 
proportionable to the calm that has succeeded, 
and the continued influx, of not only the English, 
but the French themselves; who, whenever 
they can just as much cash as will 





enable them to live in the centre of all they car 
imagine to be delightful in this world, never fail 
to pack up, and transport themselves to the me- 
tropolis. This is confirmed in a thousand ways, 
but in nothing more than in the increased number 
of streets and houses, and the still increasing 
prices of every article of life. London. itself 
has remained staticnary in this last respect, com 
pared with the immense strides taken by her 
Gallic sister, within these ten years: scarcely 
a thing can be mentioned that has not doubled 
its value. But to recur to the buildings, hardly 
a street remains unincumbered with great piles 
of stones, mortar, &c.; and every house ca- 
pable cf being advanced something nearer the 
heavens, is forthwith unroofed and built up- 
ward into the fifth and sixth stories! But, not- 
withstanding whole streets have arisen, such 
as the Rue de la Ferme, Rue Godot-Charles X. 
the stranger looks in vain for any thing like 
élegance or taste in their construction. Nothing 
is apparently thought of, but how to pack so 
many people as closely together as pcssible, and 
thus increase the number of apartments, As 
they imitate us in every thing, so in building 
they have, by this means, imitated our common 
houses in the lowness of their ceilings. This 
one might forgive, if they would only catch the 
manner of constructing a chimney decently, or 
a fire-place, which they have yet to learn; or if 
their new streets were paved, or made of a decent 
breadth: on the ccntrary, on oe oe they 
cling to their old defects with more dullness and 
obstinacy than one could conceive pessible in a 
people who are not wanting in obseivation. We 
can only account for it by the fact, that as the 
French excel us in their great Institutions 
and buildings, (of which the government has 
ever had the management and controul,) so they 
fall infinitely short of us, wliere individuals, or 
even whole companies, are left to themselves. 
The French are in the habit, now-a-days, of abus- 
ing the too great interference of government ; 
but it is too evident how inadequate they are to 
any great task, without its guidance and aid, 
Thus, while all the public buildings display a 
solidity, taste, and elegance, almost unrivalled, 
their new private dwellings are without the least 
attempts at architectural beauty, and look like 
long rows of barracks or manufactoiies, not 
even excepting the Rues de Rivoli and Castig- 
lione. Jn another quarter, at the foot of Mont 
Martre, and at the head of what is called the 
Chaussée d’Antin, where new streets are laying 
out ard begun, by a singular coincidence, scme 
of the mest distinguished writers, actors, pain- 
ters, &c. of the day have taken up their abode ; 
and this part of the town has been christened, 
with something rather ostententatious, says a 
French writer in describing it, ‘* New Athens ;” 
adding, ‘‘ not that either the Temple of Minerva 
or Academic Groves are to be found there ; 
but it is honoured by the residence of people 
who would have added lustre to Athens herself, 
in her best days, as they do in ours, to their 
country !’’ Here are to be found living near each 
other, Talma, Duchenois, Mars, the Arnaults, 
Horace Vernet, Picot, Coudert, Mauzaisse. Be- 
sides which constellation of luminaries, it is said, 
Music and Architecture (of this latter there is 
much need) will not be long before they send 
their representatives to this constitutional quarter 
of the fine arts. Thus are those heads capable 
of conceiving, and talents capable of executing, 
to be found assembled within a very small 
space! One cannot but appreciate the preva- 
lent taste for fountains in France; and here 
too, it seems, in the midst ofa circus, which 
is to be a market-place, they have erected 





a very noble fountain in indigenous marble, 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


by Messrs. Ihoudebourg and Visconti. Fiom the 
great basin the water will be reconducted by 
pipes to minor fountains encircling the place, 
and eventvally 1un off through the centre of the 
street that leads into the Rue St. Lazare. 

Paris Theatrical Chit-chat—There are two 
alarming reports in circulation, the one is, that 
the first female singer at the Royal Academy, 
(Mlle. Gressari,) ha8 signified her intention to 
quit, possibly because Mile. Cinti, it is rumoured, 
was to be translated from the Italian house to the 
more noisy and Jess musical one ; and certain it 
is, the first mentioned favourite would bear no 
SISTER near the throne. The next report is, that 
of the new ballet-master, M. Blacke, being on 
the point of retiring, in consequence of certain 
tracasseries he can no mcre get out of than Mars 
and his chere amie from the net of the indignant 
Vulcan! Let us hope there is no truth in it. 

Rossini is cemposing music for the Mahomet 
of M. Soumet ; now, with such excellent inter- 
preters, the head of the faithful will no doubt 
tind all Paris tiue believers, provided the man of 
words does not talk too loud for the man of 
sounds. 

The receipts of the Comique Opera (Feydeau) 
though by no means so popular as it once was, 
netted, for the month of October, nearly 75,000 
francs, besides 31,000 francs from subscribers, 
private boxes, &c. This may give an idea of the 
manner in which play-going is kept up in Paris, 

The Vuriétés, on the Boulevard de Gand, is 
crowded every night, and its receipts for the 
month, thovgh a much smaller house, amounted 
to 66,000 francs. A French journalist goes 
on in a vein of irony, to commiserate this wnfors 
tunate theatre (which some of the many writers, 
pro and con, represent as on its last legs) as being 
sadly down in the world. ‘“ Unlucky concern !” 
he exclaims, ‘which bas only twenty authors 
in its train, who compose such pieces (farces) 
as ‘les Bonne d’Enfans,’ (nursery maids) ; 
‘ Angeline, les Couturiéres,’ (semstresses) ; 
‘ the Man of Sixty,’ ‘ Morning and Night,’ &c. (in 
vogue for sometime): and these neglected ge- 
niuses. toc—bhcw impossible they should be the 
cause of the neglect shown to the rival produc- 
tions of certain other heaven-born authors, who 
dance attendance on the drama! Oh, unhappy 
theatre ! with the most peifect company in Pans, 
(here it is where ‘ Douvre et Calais,’ ‘les An- 
glaises pour rire,” &c. are so well acted by Po, 
tier and Brunet,) what a pity ’tis that they must, 
one and all, grow old at last, and make way 
fer heaven knows who! Gentlemen managers, 
bestir yourselves by times in looking about for 
promising shoots from the provinces.” And yet, 
with all Potier’s excellence, and all the beauty 
and grace of Mile. Pauline, with the pit and 
boxes crammed to see them, constant as the 
coming night, yet, alas! nothing is heard of but 
the misfortunes of this very much to be lamented 
house ! 

The Italian Opera in Paris.—The Italian Opera 
has hitherto been at the Salle Louvais in the Rue 
Louvais, forming oxe of the sides of the square 
once the site of the Académie Royat ; (razed to 
the ground on account of the assassination of the 
Duke de Berry;) the Royal Library forms another 
side in the Rue de Richelieu. For these last two 
months, however, such has beeu the increasing 
fashion of the Opera, and consequent demand for 
boxes and places, that the theatre Favart, on 
the Italian Boulevard, has heen preparing for 
the recepticn of Italian song within its walls, 
The whole interior has undergone new painting, 
gilding, and a salcon added, by building up be- 
tween the noble columns of the portico; this bas 
a bad effect, but nobody ever looks at the front 





of this theatre, shut up as it is in a little dirty 
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square, surrounded by houses, overtopping it on 
all sides ; and what is lost in beauty will thus be 
made up in additional conveniency within. The 
other day, by way of trying the sound, as the 
ceiling has heen altered, the band assembled ; 
Rossini was seated in one of the boxes, and the 
workmen employed in the alterations made up the 
rest of the audience. They played the overture 
to the Gazza Ladra, (the first time the renowned 
composer has heard it here ;) the effect was found 
to be very good, and further ccnfirmed by Galli’s 
singing an air in the same Opera; when Rossini, 
workmen, band, and Galli, all retired, proclaim- 
ing how much they were pleased. 4 

The unfortunate Peligrini has been forced to 
retire from the good things of this world, and no 
longer figures on the bills; in revenge, as he has 
no engagement, he figures about the town on 
foot, under the arm of a huge lady, who towers 
above him like a giantess. Nothing can be more 
comic than the effect on seeing this pair, parti- 
cularly since poor Peligrini’s face seems almost to 
rival the length of his nose! 

There are no fewer than three composers now 
living under the same roof over the passage of 
the Opera which opens on the Boulevard Italien. 
First and foremost, here lives Rossini on the first 
floor ; Oh, Apollo! do thou so order it that the 
sounds of his piano may strike upwards into the un- 
derstanding of the gentleman composer over head, 
(Boildieu,) that something like a musical idea 
coming in, may travel towards the noble parts, and 
come out at his fingers’ ends! so shall the Feydeau 
laud the coincidence. On the third floor lives 
another musician of note, his name we forget ; 
bat their all residing, by chance, on the same stairs 
isodd enough. Rossini is’still the idel of-<ne 
Parisians ; and though Myerbeer has shaken him 
something on his throne in Italy, still in Paris he 
Yeigns paramount. A Frenchman talking of him 
lawly, admired his singular modesty; ‘“ I met 
him,” says he, “the other day, crossing over in 
the mud, on foot, with as much humility as if he 
did not keep a carriage ; and he constantly walks 
about in a frock coat, like any other man !!”’ 








ARTS AND SCIENCES... 
GARDENING REPORT FOR NOVEMBER. 
Tux past month has been sufficiently favourable 
for gardening products and operations. Vegeta- 
tion is still going on with vigour, having received 
but little check from two or three mornings’ frost, 
which has, however, blackened the dahlias and 
the kidney beans. Winter fruits have been very 
well got in, though from the moist weather 
during the ripening season, their flavour is by no 
means such as might have been anticipated after 
so warm a summer. The crops of garden-roots 
and tubers are in general good; carrots have 
failed in a few places ; but onions are every where 
abundant, and of excellent quality. The dahlia, 
as we mentioned in our last report, has not in 
general flowered freely ; but there is now, and 
will be for three weeks to come, a fine display of 
chrysanthemums in most of the gardens where 
that plant is cultivated round London. There is 
an astonishing collection, and in the highest 
order and beauty, in the garden of the Horticul- 
tural Society. Excepting heaths, and a few 
bulbs and epiphytes, there is little else in flower 

at this season. 

_ The operations of this month are chiefly clean- 
ing and clearing the ground ; in the Kitchen- 
garden of the haulm and remains of crops, 
and of weeds and worms; in the Pleasure- 
ground of falling leaves ; and in the Flower- 
garden of decayed flower-stems. This is the 
season for planting tulips, hyacinths, and 
most of the florist’s bulbs. They are this year 
to be had of very superior quality, particu- 


larly the different sorts of narcissus and bul- 
hous iris. As the culture of bulbs becomes 
better understood, it will be more extensively 
engaged in; but few gardeners hitherto have 
been aware of the true uses of the leaves of 
bulbs, or of the injury they sustain by being 
watered when not in a growing state. The con- 
sequence of this is, that however well hyacinths 
and other Dutch bulbs, grown in potsand glasses, 
may flower the first year, they seldom do much 
good afterwards. The drawing season has now 
commenced in most of the nurseries; though 
with many plants and trees, the autumnal shoot 
is not yetripened. Orders are said to be nu- 
merous, which is a satisfactory evidence of the 
activity of country gentlemen on their estates, 
and of their increasing taste for gardening pur- 
suits. 

Very little is going forward in the forcing- 
houses at this season: where the crops of 
grapes and figs are not ripened off, or not all ga- 
thered, occasional fires may be necessary to 
dry up the damp ; but peach and cherry houses, 
and such others as have produced their crops, 
should now be wholly uncovered, in order to 
take their winter before the return of the forcing 
season. In most pineries there will only be a 
few fruit to ripen off, and these will require a 
heat of from 60 to 70 degrees in the night-time, 
and from 70 to 100 in the day-time ; but plants 
not in fruit ought now to be kept as dormant 
as possible; from 55 to 60 degrees is quite 
enough in the night-time, and they should never 
be allowed more than 70 in the day-time. In 
the month of February, both night and day heat 
bmay be increased ; still: more so in March, and 
during April and the succeeding five months, the 


by abundance of heat and moisture ; say 80 or 
90 during the night, and from 90 to 120 or 130 
in the day-time. ; 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

CampnrinGe, Nov. 11.—The Rev. J. Procter, 
D. D. Master of Catharine hall, was-on Frida 
last elected Vice-chancellor of this university for 
the year ensuing. 

The following is the subject of the Norrisian 
prize essay for the ensuing year :—The Mosaic 
Dispensation not intended to be perpetual. 

Oxrorp, Nov. 12.—On Thursday last the 
following degrees were conferred : 

Masters of Arts.—Kev. T. O. Goodchild, Exeter college ; 
F. C. Belfour, Magdalen hall; C. Pitt, and the Rev. W. 
Horne, Christ Church. 





Royal Society of Literature——The charter, in- 
corporating the Royal Society of Literature, has 
passed the great Seal: the initials of the Society 
cannot be finally determined till there be a 
general meeting ; but it is probable will be made 
agreeable to that Institution, some of the mem- 
bers of which have supposed, that the original 
letters might lead to mistakes and inconvenience. 








FINE ARTS. 

The Birman Empire, and War: Views taken at 
or near Rangoon, &c. By Lieut. Moore, of 
H. M. 89th Regiment. London 1825. T. 
Clay ; also, Kingsbury, Parbury, & Co., and 
Hurst & Co. 

We have often expressed our surprise at the 

want of interest felt by a large proportion of the 

English people, in the concerns of the mighty 

Indian empire, which forms so extraordinary a 

part of our national position. Greece, Rome, 

Spain, and Portugal, had, in turn, immense sys- 

tems of colonization, but Great Britain at the 

present epoch, presents a spectacle in that re- 
spect, more astonishing than them all. The four 





(including Australia, we may say the five) quar- 
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ters of the globe confess our supremacy. The East 
and West Indies, North America, Africa on its 
coasts, and Europe in its seas, and the keys 
which command them, present wonderful exam- 
ples of a power, not obtained from superiority of 
population or extent of soil, but arising out of a 
wealth generated, and an energy inspired by 
free, civil, and religious institutions, a liberal and 
enlightened policy, and a spirit of manly inde- 
pendence which must vanquish every difficulty, at 
home or abroad. 

Of her possessions, India is the most impor- 
tant; but yet, a riot in the Isle of Man attracts 
more general attention than such a war as that 
which is now waging against the Birman Em- 
pire, its singular natives, and their no less sin- 
gular government. We have, it is true, two or 
three good volumes relating to this country, but 
far less definite than even common curiosity 
would require to gratify, and still less calculated 
to satisfy the thirst for intelligence created by the 
present contest. We are, therefore, extremely 
well pleased to see the pencil called in to aid the 
pen on this subject. Some of the new sources of 
information have been opened by British cannon ; 
and the valour of our troops, by sea and land, 
has enabled the soldier to see a little more of the 
Birmese sights than the jealous natives ever al- 
lowed to travellers or ambassadors: and we 
hope they will see a great deal more yet, and 





plants should be kept in a’state! of rapid growth, 


pave the way for calmer visitors hereafter, who 
will teJl us all about the White Elephant, and 
|the Grand Umbrella, and other things worthy 
In the mean time, these Views to the 


|of note. 
| public. 
The fasciculus before us, contains six of the 
18 Engravings proposed to complete the work ; 
together with a Vignette designed by Stothard, 
‘and which rather impairs a good idea, hy paring 
\the figures in the foreground too small. One o 
the groups introduced, is an English sailor re- 
storing an infant to a Birmese woman: and the 
Notes state that it is founded on the following 
j|anecdote: 
“. Upon one of those detached expeditions 
against the Birman stockades, in which the navy 
always had their share, a party had landed up 
the river near a village, the inhabitants of which 
fled at their approach, all but one woman with 
her two boys, the eldest about two years old. 
This woman seeing the party approach, hid her 
eldest boy up to his chin in the swamp, close to 
the house, and in an agony of terror she threw 
ithe younger into the mud out of the house, to 
| avoid seeing it (as she thought) butchered before 
her eyes. <A sailor who was the foremost of 
date ‘advancing tothe place, saw this latter act, 





land fortunately saved the infant and restored it 


[to its astonished mother, who instantly ran and 
|released the other boy from his miry abode, 
and made him make salam on his knees for his 
\life. 

‘© The mother and infants were brought into 
Rangoon, and received the protection of the 
commander of the forces.” 

The Plates represent—l. A View of the Harbour of 
| Port Cornwallis, Great Andaman, with the Fleet getting 
| under weigh for Rangoon.—2. View of the Landing of part 
lof the Army, (it consisted of 9000 men—the period, May 
1824.)—3. The Great Pagoda, from the South.—4. Gold 
Temple of the Idol Guadma.—s. Position of the Army 
previous to the attack of 30th August ; and 6. Storming 
a Stockade, on the inside. 


The prints are coloured, and convey a perfect 
idea of Asiatic scenéry, of the superb buildings 
alluded to, of our brave countrymen employed on 
service, and, in short, of the Pirman people and 
the war. For this we are much indebted to 
Lieut. Moore; and we have little doubt, but 
that, in addition to his numerous subscribers in 
India and Engiand, the public generally will 
patronise his meritorious } ublication. 








THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 
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‘ RATH. 
Iw association with this subject, we may notice 
an exhibition, which opens at the Egyptian Hall 
ou Monday, of the Birmese Imperial State Car- 
riage, which was taken in September, 1824, by 
Lieut.-Colonel Miles. It is a very curious speci- 
inen of Oriental workmanship and magnificence, 
adorned with, we believe, 50001. worth of pre- 
cious stones. The pagoda roof, the hundreds of 
small bells, the wheels, ornaments, figures, and 
indeed the whole style of the thing, are pecu- 
liarly worthy of inspection. Some remarkable 
musical instruments and weapons of war, &c. are 
also in this exhibition. 
ORIGINAL POETRY. 
THE ROSE AND ZEPHYR. 
The love of Zephyr for his’ Rose 
Hath oft been told, and all may know it, 
In sportive verse, and laughing prose 
That apes the follies of the Poet ;— 
And, musing in some silent spot, 
The Minstrel, who has turn’d a rover, 
Hath often deem’d his ear had caught 
The harpings of that fairy lover. 
But love is transient, joy is frail, 
In garden’s e’en, there’s no denying— 
And it is mine to tell a tale 
That sets each tender floweret sighing. 
Sweet was the soft and balmy eve, 
When Zephyr, for his lov’d-one fearing, 
Exclaim’d, ‘ Oh! teach me to believe 
That thou wilt ay be thus endearing! 
“« For much I fear, that when the Hours 
Admit the rosy: footed Day, love, 
Thou’lt be as false as other flowers, 
And let him kiss thy tears away, love !” 
** Be hush’d,” she cried, “‘ nor wrong me so, 
Thou fear’st in vain, and reasonest blindly : 
Thou shalt not think thy Rose untrue— 
"Tis a harsh thought, and sounds unkindly. 
** Not long ago, in noontide hour, 
The sunbeams threw their chains about me— 
Was I gay then?—ask any flower : 
I could not smile, love, when without thee ! 
“« And tho’ thy sire, the raging Wind, 
Would oft our loves indignant sever, 
Yet, Zephyr, promise to be kind 
And constant to thy Rose for ever.” 
Thus they talk’d on, with converse light, 
Till stars were from the welkin starting ; 
When mournfully she sigh’d ‘* good night,” — 
And breath’d a kiss to him at parting. 
And flowery gossips shrewdly say, 
Her petal’d bloom grew pale with sorrow— 
A Lily, much too pure to lie, 
Speaks of the tears she shed till morrow. 
But mark the end—in luckless minute, 
A gaudy sunbeam chanc’d to stray 
Reside her bower, and’ loiter’d in it, 
And smiled those transient tears away. 
False Rose! no thought of Zephyr there ; 
They laughed, and woo'd, and loved together 
Till a light cloud obscured the air— 
He fied before the rainy weather ! 
Sad Rose! would Zephyr leave thee so? 
Oh no! that truth the Garden’s sure of ; 
Thy bloom is past—thy head droops low— 
And, hapless Rose! thou’rt heard no more of! 
And many a sigh, poor Zephyr gave, 
To all the evil that befel thee; 
He bore thy petals to the grave, 
As butterfly historians tell me. 
And when June flowers their scent disclose, 
As down the vales, his pinions bring it, 
There’s a lament for faithless Rose, 
And passing minstrels hear him sing it. 
. E, B. B. 











Sana 
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DRAMA. 
COVENT GARDEN. 

On Wednesday, a new comedy, in five acts, was 
performed for the first time, bearing the title of 
Love's Victory, or a School for Pride. The plot 
and incidents of this piece we find to be faith- 
fully. copied from ‘‘ La Princesse d’Elide,” a 
‘* Comedie-Ballet,” by Moliére, which was 
acted at Versailles, and in which Louis the Four- 
teenth, and the nobles of his court, sustained the 
principal characters.* Such of our readers as are 
acquainted with dramatic literature will of course 
perceive that a play written under such circum- 
stances, and performed by real. princes, instead 
of the ‘‘ mimic monarchs of the stage,” cannot, 
without very material alteration, become fitted 
for general representation ; and the insipidity and 
want of variety in Love’s Victory, may, we think, 
be attributed in great measure to the servility 
with which the original, both as to incident and 
character, has in the present case been followed. 
The story of the drama is simple enough. A 
princess of surpassing beauty, notwithstanding 
the number and rank of her admirers, determines 
to lead alife of celibacy. The lovers, day after 
day, attend to pay their homage, but are always 
coldly received or warmly dismissed. One of 
them, however, by the advice of the lady’s se- 

cretary, determines upon a new mode of tactics ; 
and his method of assault is to treat this “‘ Diana” 
with the same contempt with which she treats 

all mankind. The device, in the first instance, 

succeeds so far as to excite her indignation, and 
she afterwards determines to subdue, if possible, 

the contumelious and arrogant offender. To 
accomplish this purpose she has recourse to a 
variety of plans, all of which, by alittle foul play, 
are defeated, until at last she becomes really 
touched with the ‘ tender passion”—betrays 
the feelings of her heart—solicits the hand 

she had previously rejected—and avows herself 
a warm advocate for the comforts of domesticity, 

and the reported happiness of the ‘ marriage 

state.”’ In the French play these slender ma- 

terials are eked out with no less than five 

Intermédes ; and in these there are Satyrs dansants, 

and Bergers dansants, and Valets de Chiens chan- 

tants, and Chasseurs, and Echos, and a number 
of little harmless fooleries which, no doubt, 

lightened the performance, and found an excel- 

lent field for their display in the gardens of Ver- 

sailles. In Love's Victory, as now performed, 
there is nothing of this sort remaining—the main 
incident, thin and sentimental as it is, is assisted 
only by the introduction of another lover, an 
adorer of three-score, who is betrayed into various 
difficulties by a maid of honour, and at last carries 
off his own footman in the disguise of a female. 
Of the dialogue we may observe that some of it 
appears to be well written, but in other places 
there is a show of reading and display of classi- 
cality almost approaching to affectation. The 
best situation—indeed the only one in the play 
that can be called really good—occurs in the se- 

cond act, and it was admirably supported by the 
performers. To Mr. C. Kemble, Mr. Jones, and 
Miss Lacy, the success of the comedy, and par- 
ticularly the eclut of the scene alluded to, must 
be mainly attributed. Farren had a very dull 
part, a sort of Spanish Lord Ogleby ; but the 
author has done so little for it that the actor, 
although he took, as he ever does, the utmost 
pains, could produce but little effect upon the 
muscles of his audience. Miss Love performed 
the maid of honour, and a prettier exhibition of 
vanity we have never seen. All her attention 
appears to be directed, not as it ought to be, to 
the business of the stage, but exclusively to her 





+ _ believe this, too, was taken from a Spanish ori- 
nal, 


own sweet. person. Sucly manners. and such a 
style of dress are certainly unparalleled at pre- 
sent upon any theatre in London. Of Mr. Du- 


ruset, -and Mr. Power, it is our constant wish to 
speak kindly ; but in this piece their talents are 
certainly misplaced. The dresses are new, and 
some of them very handsome and becoming. The 
comedy was given out for a second representation 
with great applause. It is attributed to Mr. Hyde, 
the author of a play called Alphonsus. 





HAYMARKET, 

Tuis agreeable little theatre closed its doors on 
Tuesday. The proprietor has this year, for the 
first time, tried a season of seven months’ conti- 
nuance, and having assembled a tolerable good 
company, and selected at least one very clever 
author, the experiment has turned out eminently 
successful, The Farewell Address was spoken by 
Liston, in the character of Paul Pry. ‘“ Apmnil 
and November,” he acknowledged, “ could hardly 
belong to the summer season; but at the same 
time he did not see how July could possibly be 
considered as a winter month.” The hit was re- 
ceived with cheers’; and with a promise that this 
little Temple of Mirth should again be opened at 
the same early period next year, the audience 
departed in perfect good-humour. 

Liston is at last engaged to perform two months 
at Drury Lane. He will commence on the 3d of 
December. 








POLITICS. 
Tue fall of the Funds is news which oddly 
enough seems to affect every body—those who 
have money and those who have none. It is 
after all a riddle, and apparently quite inexpli- 
cable. 





VARIETIES. 

It is said, that Mr. J.G. Lockhart, the son-in- 
law of Sir Walter Scott, some time the reputed 
editor of Blackwood’s Magazine, leaves the 
Scottish bar for London, to be the editor of the 
Quarterly Review, and to hold a place under 
government, vice Mr. Stewart Rose, resign- 
ed.—Caledonian Merc. There may be some foun- 
dation for this report; but we believe we may 
positively assert that no such arrangement has 
been concluded.—Lit. Gazette. 

A challenge from the renowned Rob Roy to 
the Duke of Montrose, defying him to mortal 
combat, was recently found (says the Newcastle 
Chrdhicle) among some papers in Heriot’s Hos- 
pital, Edinburgh. 

Conjugal Affection—A fond Parisian husband 
is noticed in a recent Journal for being so much 
afflicted by the loss of his wife, that he only took 
three méals a day, wound up his watch only once, 
and only played at cards all the evening. One 
of his friends, observing his prodigious grief, 
asked him what he had done immediately after 
his sad loss to console himself. ‘‘ Alas !”’ he re- 
plied, ‘I could do nothing to amuse myself but 
write the invitation-cards for the dear defunct’s 
funeral, and deliver them myself.” 

English Grammar ; Jew versus C tentile.—Lord 
C. Bentinck and Baron Rothschild were en- 
gaged in a warm dispute the other day on the 
respective merits of their favourite singers Ma- 
dame Mainville Fodor and Madame Pasta: at 
length his Lordship cbserved, I must allow that 
Madame Fodor is a finished singer. ‘‘ Finished!” 
exclaimed the Baron, with warmth, ‘‘ Not at 
all, she is quite fresh.”’ 

** Chassez le naturel il revient au galop.” 
The Baron thought of the mercantile definition ; 
when, if we are told a person is finished, it need 
not be added, by way of explanation, that he is 





done ups— Paris Letter. 
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At Ormes, near Orleans, a second crop of 
cherries was gathered in perfection on the 8th 
of October. The blossoms appeared on the 12th 
of August. The first blossoms in April as usual. 

The Queen Elizabeth MS. in the State-paper 
Office, appears to have been written in the 35th 
year of the royal scholar’s reign, when she must 
have been near sixty years of age. 








LITERARY NOVELTIES. 

The Rev. Christopher Anderson is about to put to press 
a work, called The Constitution of the Human Fa- 
mily; with the Duties and Advantages which are in 
volved in that singular Constitution. 

A Memoir of the Court of Henry VIIL., including an 
account of the Monastic Institutions in England at that 

period, is preparing for the press. 

The History of Scotland, for the use of Schools, by the 
Rey. Alexander Stewart, in one small volume, is in the 
press; and 

Mr. George Fulton is about to publish Lessons adapted 
to the Capacities of Children, with a Vocabulary, ip a 

duodecimo volume. 

The following notice has been sent to us of a forth- 
coming publication—Authenticated Proofs of the Legi- 
timacy of her Highness Olive Princess of Cumberland 
and Duchess of Lancaster. Published by authority—(her 
own authority, we presume—the Princess’—sic in orig.) 

Mr. John Olding Butler has in the press a work en- 
titled, Fhe Geography of the Globe, adapted for senior 

upils, schools, &c. Mr. Butler is also priating a brief 
Memoir of his Father, the author of many publications 

for the use of youth. . 

Preparing for publication, in one volume, uniformly 
rinted with Dr. Todd’s edition of Johnson’s Dictionary, 
itymons of English Words; by John Thompson, late 
Private Secretary to the Marquis of Hastings, in India. 
Mr. J.H. Wiffen bas nearly ready for publication, an 

edition of his Translation of Tasso, in three demy octavo 
volumes; with a portrait, and twenty illustrative en- 
gravings, from designs by Hayter and Corbould, executed 
by Thompson and Williams. Affixed to the translation, 
is a life of the author, interspersed with translations of 
the various verses, which he addressed to the Princess 
Leonora of Este, and a list of English crusaders gathered 
from the Monkish Chroniclers, 

There will soon appear, The New French Manual, and 
Traveller’s Companion ; (the contents of which appear 
to be verv ample;) by Gabriel Surenne, teacher, , of 
French, Edinburgh. 

A new series of the Monthly Review is announced for 
the new year, to be commenced by its new proprietors, 
Messrs. Hurst, Robinson, and Co. The numbers of that 
work, which have been published since August last, dis- 
play so great a change of plan and conduct, as to render 
this expedient, even were there not the cogent reason of 
an arrear of some hundred and twenty past volumes. 

Next month, Mathematical Tables; containing im- 
roved tables of logarithms, &c. preceded by a copious 

introduction, with a collection of appropriate exercises ; 
by William Galbraith, A. M. lecturer on mathematics, 
Edinburgh. 


LIST OF WORKS PUBLISHED SINCE OUR LAST. 

Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Agriculture, 8vo. 27. 10s 
half bound, vellum backs.—Pandurang Hari; or, Me- 
moirs of a Hindoo, 3 vols. 12mo. 1/. 48. bds.—The Magic 
Ring, 3 vols. }2mo. 12. 1s. bds.—Bentley’s Hinda Astro- 
nomy, 8vo. 15s. bds.—Screpe on Volcanos, 8vo. }2s. bds. 
—Ross on Venders and Purchasers, royal 8vo. 19s. bds.— 
Impey on Mandamus, &vo. 9s. bds.—Attic Fragments, 
ost 8vo. ls. 67. bds.—Literary Souvenir, for 1426, 12s.; 
arge paper, 1/7. 4s.—Letters on Entomoloyy, 12mo. 5s. 
bds.—Kitchiner’s Housekeeper’s Ledger, for 1826, 8vo. 
3s. sewed.—Turner on the Arterial System, 8vo. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We thank “ E. B.” for che enigma, but as our chief 

ambition is to publish nothing not perfectly intelligible, 
* we have never inserted any of these exercises. 

We cannot comply with either desire expressed by 
“W. M. H.” of Bath. 

** Yoo Foo” seems to want a liquid letter at the end of 
his pseudo Chinese signature. 

The lines.of ** E.N.” of Newark, to L.E.L. are 
very sweet, but we have often had to regret that we 
could not Jend our pages to the tributes, so continually 
offered, to that delightful minstre}. 

We are not very partial to ‘* The Wanderer,” or 
“‘ The Pink Slipper,” or ‘* A Mannerist.” 

Will our Correspondent. H. I. B. near Lichfield, refer 
us epevidcally to the Gazette which eontains the notice 
respecting which he desires further information ? 





ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


READING ROOM and LIBRARY, 42, 
Lamb’s Conduit-street, near the Foundling Hospital.— 
S. LOW respectfully acquaints the Public, that no expense or 
pains is spared to render every accommodation to the Sub- 
scribers to the above Establishment, particularly as it regards 
an adequate supply of all the New Publications. f 
Cards of Terms may be had on application. 


> Craven Magazine. 
On thie 1st of January, 1826, will be published, No. I. to be 
continued Monthly price 6d. 
ORE GIGGLESWICKIANZ ; or, the Cra- 
ven Msgazine and Ribblesdale Repository. 

Published by J. Brown, Bookseller, Settle; sold also by 
Longman & Co. No. 39, Paternoster-row, and F. Westley, No. 10, 
Stationers’-Court, ndon; and J. H. Leach, Market-Place, 
Leeds; and to be had of all Booksellers in Town and Country. 

N.B. Subscribers are desired to send in their Names on or 
before the ist of ecember, as there will be no extra copies 
printed. 





OLOURING.—Maps, Plates of Periodicals, 

J Prints, &c. carefully coloured.—Apply to Mr. S. Deacon, 
Provincial Newspaper and Advertising Agent, 1, Skinner-street, 
Snow-Hill.—Circulars folded and directed. 


Dr. Parry's Elements of Pathology. 
Second Edition, 8vo. price 14s. 
LEMENTS of PATHOLOGY and THERA- 
4 PEUTICS. By CALEB HILLIER PARRY, M.D. F.R.S 
&e. With an Appendix; being the commencement of the in- 
tended Second Volume of that Work. 
rinted for T’. and G. Underwood, Fleet-street. 





The Second Edition, in 2 vols. 12mo. price 14s. of 
MATILDA; a TALE of the DAY. 
** Blush I not ? 
Can you not read my fault writ in my cheek ? 
Is not my crime there ?”’ 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street, (re- 
moved from Conduit-street.) 


Dedicated, by express permission, to His Majesty, in 2 vols. Svo- 


m with Eg ne RIC 28s. ~~ 
REMINISCENCES of MICHAEL KELLY, 
of the King’s Theatre; including a period of nearly half 
a Century: with original Anecdotes of many distinguished 
Persons, Royal, Political, Literary, and Musical, 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington-street, 
(removed from Conduit-street. 





In one handsome volume, illustrated with an admirable Likeness 
of His Majesty, and Vignette Title, price 8s. boards, 
OURT ANECDOTES.—Lately published in 
two Pocket Volumes, with Portraits of the Dukes of York 
and Clarence, price 12s, boards. 
Naval and Military Anecdotes, collected to illustrate Ancient 
and Modern Warfare, and pectieniary the British Character. 
William Sams, Book and Printseller to the Royal Family, 
opposite St. James’s Palace. 


Price 16s. ; French, 14s. i 
EMOIRS of the COUNTESS DE GENLIS. 
Written by Herself. Vols. V. & VI. 

*.* This Work will be found to abound in Anecdotes of the 
most eminent Literary and Political Characters, who figured at 
the latter end of the Figh h ment o' 
Nineteenth Centuries. ¥ 

Published and sold by M1. Cothaii, 8, New Burlington-street. 











Just published, in 8vo. price 10s. a new Edition, being the 


x ~ Righth, o' Poet 
ES4¥s, in a Series of Letters, on Decision 
4 of Character, &c. By JOHN FOSTER. 

*,* The Rev. T. F. Dibdin, in page 87 of his ‘* Library Com- 
panion, has the following Note :—* Mr. Foster’s Essays are fall 
of ingenuity and original remark. The style of them is at once 
terse and elegant.” 

Lona : printed for B. J. Holdsworth, 18, St. Paul’s Church- 
ard. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, in 8vo. price 12s. 
_ the ioe Daa 
An Essay on the Evils of Popular Ignorance, &c. 


OX’s GOLD LABELS for APOTHECARIES 
J and CHEMISTS.—_NEWLY INVENTED GOLD PAPER 
LABELS, sold at the orivinal Warehouse, St. Thomas’s-street, 
Southwark, at the following prices :—Set of the large size, ac- 
cording to the latest London Pharmacopeia, 6l. 16s. 6d.; ditto, 
second size, Sl. 5s.; ditto, third size, 3l. 3s. ; complete set of the 
three sizes, 141. 14s.—At per dozen, seleeted from the printed 
list, (which may be had gratis,) large size, 5s. per dozen; secon 
Size, 3s.; third size, 2s.—On green or yellow paper, complete 
set, 4l. 4s.; large size, al. 2s.; second size, 11. 10s.; small size, 
18s.—Also, Latin Labels in variety for the use of wholesale 
Druggists, at 7d. per 100. 








On Cancerous Diseases —Just published, price 2s. 6d. 
BSERVATIONS ON CANCER; comprising 
numerous Cases of Cancer in the Breast, Lip, and Face, 
cured by a mild method of practice, which immediately alleviates 
he most acute pain. By Tl. J. GRAHAM, M.D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Surgeons, 
Iso, by the same Author, in Svo. price 7s. boards. r 

A Practical Treatise on Indigestion, Bilious, 
and Liver Complaints ; illustrating the Nature and Treatment 
of these very prevailing Disorders. 

** We sincerely recommend it, and have long been convinced 
that such a work was imperatively called for.” 

London Medical Journal, for Sept. 

Sold by Callow & Co. Prince’s-street, Soho ; and Simpkin, 

Stationers’ Court, 
Ina vols. 8v o. 28s. and iv French, 285. . 
EMOIRS of the COURT OF FRANCE, 
During the Residence (above 30 years) of the MARQUIS 
DE DANGEAU. Now first translated from the French, with 
Historical and Critical Notes. 

** The Memoirs of the Marquis de Dangeauare curious, and 
certainly include a great deal of valuable information. Those 
who have a taste for this kind of writing, and some previous 
knowledge of the personages to whom it relates, will be pleased 
at meeting so many of their old friends, and amused with the 
transactions, great and small, which Dangeau records of them ; 
while those whe look still deeper into the work will find a great 
deal of chronological and some historical information, with 
many important views of the manners and morals of the age, of 
the character of the Sovereign and his Ministers, and of t 
secret springs and personal motives of many considerable 
events.”’— Quarter’ i 





eview. 
Printed for Henry Colburn, 8, New Burlington Street. (Re- 
moved from Conduit Street.) 





| 


| 


he | The Young Muleteers of Grenada, ditto, 





ar 
Dr. Blundell's Physiological Researches, with Plates. 


rice is. boards 
RESEARCHES, PHYSIOLOGICAL and PA- 
THOLOGICAL, instituted principally with a view to the 
improvement of Medical and Surgical Practice, containing 
ve greene re on 5; Physiology of Abdominal Surgery, and on 
the Op i ‘or Transfusing. 
By JAMES BLUNDELL, M. D. 
Lecturer on Midwifery and Physiology at Guy’s Hospital. 
Printed for C. Cox & Son, St. Thomas’s-street, Southwark. 
: Of whom may be had, | 
Magendie’s Elements of Physiology. In one 
volume. Price 19s. . .. 
Hunter’s Plates of the Human gravid Uterus. 
In Atlas folio. 51. 5s. half-bound. 








Ju Vik st vo. a new Fdition, price 30s. 
FORTY YEARS in the WORLR; or, Sketches 
and Tales of a Soldier's Life. 
y R. G. WALLACE, Esq. 
_ Author of‘ Fifteen Years in India,” &e. &e. 

** It is one of those books, which, with the least possible pre- 
tence, or apparent effort, teaches high moral lessons of virtue 
and philosophy, while it aims only at communicating to the 
British public detached, but most gratifying memoranda of the 
productions, population, and natural beauties of our immense 
Asiatic empire.’’— News of Literature. 

_“* The Author has seen a good deal of the world, and has here 
ziven us the result of his observations, im the form of little tales, 
written in a simple and very pleasing manner.”’—New Monthly 
Magazine. 

Vide also, La Belle Assemblee,—Ackermann’s Repository,— 
Literary Chronicle,—Literary Gazette, &c. &c. 

Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London. 

Also, just published, | = 
Pandurang Hari; or, Memoigs of a Hindoo. 
3 vols. Price 24s. 





A Third and Cheap Edition, handsomely printed in 2 vols. 18mo. 
with a Map, four Portraits, and Views of the Passage of the 
Niemen, and of the Conflagration of Moscow, price 10s. in 
boards, of the 

HISTORY of the EXPEDITION to RUSSIA, 

undettaken by the af OH yong in 1812. 
By GENERAL COUNT PHILIP DE SEGUR, 

The unprecedented success which the original work has ob- 
tained in France, (no less than seven editions, consisting of 
30,000 copies, having been sold off in less than ten months,) is 
a sufficient proof of the interest which it has excited, as well as 
of its extraordinary merits as an historical composition. From 
the author’s situation about the person of Napoleon, during this 
memorable campaign, he has been able to give a variety of de- 
tails respecting that extraordinary personage, his generals, kc. 
ke. which are in a great measure new to the public, and which 
impart a charm to his work of irresistible attraction, 

OF the publishers may still be had copies of the Second 
Edition, in 2 vols, 8vo. with Plates, 25s. as also of the original 
French, in 2 vols. 8vo. with an Atlas of four Portraits, and two 
Views, price 28s. or without the Atlas, 22s. 

Published by Treattel and Wiirtz, Treuttel, Jun. and Richter, 
No. 30, Soho-square. 





Elegant Christmas Present. f 
Just published, by R. Ackermann, Strand, price 12s. 
HE FORGET ME NOT for 1826. 

** It is altogether a beautiful New-Year’s Gift for every 
class of persons who are able to enjoy the products of the press— 
to please the eye, and at the same time charm the soul.” 

Literary Gazette. 
** The ‘ Forget Me Not’ for 1826 is remarkeble for the elegance 
of the embellishments: many of the engravings are worthy to 
take a place in the best collections.”—M. Chr. 
** For the literary portion we have before us a list of talented 
names, whose efforts have been concentrated to render the 
work completely calculated to fulfil the purpose for which it is 
designed.’’—Sun. ’ . 
** It is an equisite bijow.’’—Phenix and Lit. Olio. 
“ The graphic embellishments are executed in the very first 
style of art.”’"— Morning Post. & 2 
** The embellishments are of the most superb description.” 
. ublic Ledger. 
** The engravings are beautifully executed, and the original 
contfibutions are of a very superior class.’’—British Press. 
“The * Forget Me Not’ of 1®26is a charming little volume, 
every way worthy of the bigh patronage its predecessors have 
obtained.’’— Literary Chronicle. 
Just im 
Mi 
MINEUSE e 
LIndustrie et la Morale considérées dans 
leurs Rapports avec la Liberté, Par Chas. Barthélemy Dunoyer, 
1 vol. Svo. 10s. Gd. i « 
Histoire de THomme au Masque de Fer, 
accompagnée des Piéces authentiques, et de fac-simile. Par J. 
Delort. 1 vol. Sve, 10s. 6d. [7 R 
Biographie de tous les Ministres depuis la 
Constitution de 1771 jusqu’h nos Jours. a vol, Avo. 128, ee 
Mémoires du Venitien J. Casanova de Sein- 
galt, extraits de ses MSS. Originaux. Par G, de Schutz. 3 vols. 
temo. 15s. ras . , soe , 
Des Comédiens et du Clergé suivis de Ré- 
flexions sur le Mandement de Monseigneur l’Archéveque de 
Ronen. Par le Baron D'Heénin de Cuvillers. 1 vol. 12mo. 7s. 6d. 
Le Tartufe Moderne. Par Mons. Mortonval. 
Roman piquant. 3 vols. 12mo. 158. 


MUSIC. 
EW VOCAL MUSIC. 


Here take my Heart, Ballad, by Thomas Moore, Esq. 
Oh ! call it by some better Name, ditto, ditto, 
Pale broken Flower, ditto, ditto, 
Poor wounded Heart, ditto, ditto, 
To-day dearest is ours, ditto, ditto, 
When on the Lip the Sigh delays, ditto, ditto, 
Shine out Stars, D ditto, 
The pretty Rose Tree, ditto, 
Tell her, oh! tell her, ditto, 


ortedy by Dulau & Co. Booksellers, 37, Soho-square, 
HOIRES sur la FAMILLE des LEGU- 


BS. Par M. Aug PyrDeCandole. Liv, 1. 138. 6d, 








ditto, 
Glee, 3 voices, 


ee ee 


’ itto, 
Love in Idleness, Ballad, by Henry R. Bishop, the words 
from Moore’s Life of Sheridan - i ee 
We Two, each other’s only pride, ditto, ditto, - - - 1 
Published by J. Power, 34, Strand, and 3, Burlington Arcade, 


2 asscoancac™ 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 











| 
IN THE PRESS. 


J. and C. Adlard beg to inform the Booksellers, and the 
mirers of the Spanish Language, that they will “hortly-publisl 
a new and interesting Work, in 2 large 8vo. vols. entitled 


UFIEF’S NATURE DISPLAYED in HER 

MODE ef TEACAING LANGUAGE to MAN; being a 

new an Met with uhparal- 

leled rapidity ;, adapted . the Span, ~ By Don Mariano 

Velasquez de la Cadeua, L. Ha Professor of Universa’ 

Grammar, and Don Manvel de‘ Torah, “tate Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary from the Republi¢ of Colombia-to the United States. 








On Monday, the ad of January, will be ‘published, in 8vo. 15s. 
boards 


THE ANNUAL BIOGRAPHY and OBITU- 
ARY, for the year 1826. Containing Memoirs of celebrated 
Persons who died in 1824-25. 
Contents :—Memoirs of Admiral Lord Radstock ; Rev. Henry 
Kot, B.D. ;_ Henry Faseli, Esq. Rt A. ; < Charles Ww ‘olfy, 
A.B); Mrs. Barbauld; Rev. Samucl Parr, LL. D.; Earl Whit 
worth ; ; Thomas Howdler Esq.; Rev. Abraham = 
Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Bertie; Right 40 —— Fisher D. D. 
Lord Bishop of Salisbury; William Owen, ay, Be Alexan- 
der Tilloch, LL.D; Earl of Carlisle; Mrs. LAD George 
Chalmers Enq. F.R.3.; &e. &c. &e?; and a General Biogra- 
phical Index. 

Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, oe, Brown, & Green: 


whom may be ha 
am preceding Nine Volumes. Price 15s. 





Speedily will be published, by W. & C. Hi Edinburgh ; and 
gman and Co, on 
THE PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECO- 
NOMY ; with a Sketch of the “Rise and Progress of the 
By J. R, M*CULLOCH In 8vo. 125 
Comparative View ~ 7 Ci ristianity, and all 
the other Forms of Religion baa have existed, particularly in 
regard to its al at Marischal iMiam Laurence Brown, 
—t Principal Marischal College, Aberdeen, &e. &e. 
vols. 8vo, 

A Treatise on Mineralogy, neal ts and Prac- 
tical; embracing av Account of the of sien Chemical, Optical, 
and Natural: Hist Choracters of Bodies, with their 
Uses in the Arts. dy David Neale ‘LL.D. Sec. R.S.E. &e. 
&e. In one large yor. Svo, with nearly1000 Figures. 

The German Novelists; a series of Tales, 
Romanians and Nayels, selected from the most celebrated Se: 
man writers: with ical and Biographical Notices. B 
Translator of Wilthelin Meister, and Author of the Litt pr 


Te. ols. 
odrpw's History of the Sufferings of the 


Church of Scotlaid. A new Edition, with a Memoir of the 


shinmninaniememaaes EERSTE : 
A most Curious and Wonderful Book of Mysteries and: Magic. 
Just poets, | in one large #olame, handsomely bound in red cloth. 
gic One Guinea, em) Hished with fre exquisitely coloure: 

ngravings, viz.—1. he Emblematical Title—a, Magic Cere 
monies—3.. Awful lavpaaticn of a Spirit—4. oye Kelly 
raising the Ghost of rted Person Awful Appearance: 
to Lyttleton; a inety Viguette Engravings of Horo- 
scopes, Hieroglyphics, and Talismaus, 


THE ASTROLOGER of the NINETEENTH 
CENTURY ; OF, the ‘epngpag phot of Putarity, and Guid: 
o Ancient M System of Occul: 

ly the M of the Mercurii; Raphael, the 
Metropolitan Astrologer; the Editor of the Prophetic A mayack ; 
ind other Sideral Artisté of first-rate Eminence. The Seventi 
“dition, supervised and ¢orrected, with numerous Additions, by 
Merlinus Anglicus, Junior, Gent. Author of “ Urania,” the 
“* Philosophical Merlin,” ‘‘Sybilline Fragments,” &e.” and 
Member of several Learned Societies. 





a 
ing a 





“In 8v0. price-10s. 6d. ‘ 
LEMENTS of MEDICAL LOGIC; or, Phi- 
‘4 losophical Principles of the Practice of Physic. Third 
eR , Erect enlarged. By Sir GILBERT BLANE, Bart. 
ag at oad. Edin. and Gottingen, and First Physician to 
je 
The ee to this edition, are such “4 to render the work a 
seneral an Medical Science. 
~___ Printed for T, &G S Eaderwoeds 2. Fleet- street. 
MECHAN ics M: AGAZINE, Votume IV. 
with a Portrait of Peter Nicholson, — Author of the 
* Builder and Workman’s New Director, 
New Editions of Volumes I. oT “and Ul. are 
aow on sale. 


London: Printed for Knight and Lacey, Publishers of Works 
om the Useful Arts, at the James Watt, in Paternoster-row. 





ice 8s, extra board: 





London: printed for Kuight and Lacey, Pat 
“Tyrrel, Dublin ; and sold by all Book 


belliched 


with coloured Engravings, in 12mo. Price 5s. in 





Westley & 
lathe itinsas and speedity will be Published, in 2 vols. 12mo0. of 
600 Pages each, beautifully printed, 
SE SLECT SPECIMENS of E} (GLISH PROSE: 
and POETRY, from the Age of Elizabeth to the presen: 

lime op ipcwe considerable portions of those Authors who 
have had a decided influence over our Language and LMteratdre, 
with Introdyctory fesete by the Rev. George Walker, M. 

late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and Hoad Master 
of the Grammar School, Leeds. 


ondon: Printed for Bitirst, Robinson, & Co. Waterloo-Place, 
Pall. Mall; A. Constable and Co. Edinburgh ; and R and 


extra boards, J 
ETTERS ON ENTOMOLOGY, intended 
4 forthe Amusement and Instruction of Young Persons, and 
oS Fe their acquiring a knowledge of the Natural History 
ol usect 
Printed for Geo. - Whittaker, Ave- — Lane, London. 
Of whom may be h 

The Wonders of the Vegetable Kingdom 

x slaved, in a Series of Letters. Second Edition. Price 6s 
3. e Conchologist’s Companion ; compris- 
ing the Instincts and Constructions of Testaceous Animals, with 





Hernaman, Leeds. 








BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
In 3 vols. }@mo. price 24s. boards, 
“ngs HARI; or, MEMOIRS of a 
Printed for Geo. B. + tana Ave-Maria-lane. 
In 2 vel, post bes sintenate. ay ‘ 
NSELMO, a Tale of Italy, illustrative af 
pees one, and Nes apchees oo 1789 to 1 J 
“be , Peed for ae Knight, Pail Mall East. 
THE MEMOIRS of JOSEPH FOUCHE, 
Duke of Otranto, Minister of the General Police of France. 


Translated from the French. Second Edition, revised and cor- 
recte 


In 2 vols. 8vo. price 215. 





ran. iy ae Reni pa 0 sae Ptedes of Names 
F.R 8. B., one of the 

nba h, date tne Peano ‘eclesiastical History 

w. 
oe -  \ Ten OE - 
The London Dispensdtory, ras, | 
Early in Siliany wi a weg ay his 1 neue Vol! ro. greatly 
ition 

rPHE LONDON DISPENSATORY 5 contain- 
ing. The Pieweam yh Phi yp The Botanical Des- 
cription, ural History, n 


alysis, and Medicine! 
Properties, of ss Su “the Materia Medica—3. The 
Premvenastion| ’repa: Compositions of the latest 
editions ¢ Pharmac the London, Edinburgh, ahd 
Dyblin | ‘cnt es of Phy: whole forming a practical 
Synopsis of Materia Me 


macy, and Therapeutics ; il- 
lustrated with many usefal a Ta and -Co t-Plates of Phar- 
mgceutical Apparatus, add ee ma of the names.of the ar- 
ticles of the Materia Medic: ane Phiriancenticel Prepa- 
rations in almost every cgekhe ua) 

By ANTHONY TODD MPSON, M.D. BLS 
Printed for Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, ong & Green. 
Just published by the same Au 


Lectures on the Elements of Botany. Con- 
taining the we ieconietive some of those A myer nes on 1, ey 


Groce and Preservation of the Vegetable Mood. Cate, Vol 
Ss. boards, with Plates and,mamerous w uts, Vol: I . 


“The Second bres. is preparing for the 


Press. 

On the ist of December will beanie, Digg aplendid 
Fingravings, chiefly from ti Subjects in the Museum of 
Natural History in Paris, an t Collections, price, in demy 
8vo. 12s., royal 8vo. 1 ‘Bvo. with the Plates ‘carefully | 1 
pone 24s., demy gto. proof impressions of India 

per, 24s.— The Eighth Pa 


r PHE ANIMAL KINGDOM, described and 

anged in conformity with its Organization, by the 
BARON CUVIER, ke. &e. ke, a wditional Descriptions of 
all the Species bitherto bey 4, before noticed, and 
other original Matter, by EDWARD D GRIFFITH, F.L.S.;and 


others. 
Also. * ate with 30 Plates, prite al. 10¢.; or with India goanth 
¥ 1. (the whole to be completed i in Ten Parts,) o - 

Cuvier s Researches in Fossil Osteology, in 
which the Characters of many Animals are established, whose 
species have been destroyed by the Seva of the Globe. 

Iu announcing the contin pa of e ** Animal Ki ingdom,”’ 
and the commencement of the Wacology the, Editor 
has the satisfaction of statin Leas Works will be honoured 
with occasional aid from the u Cuvier ‘himself, who has 





wud Matters, 
Mimisters 6f Pati 
and Divinity int 


tt 











y arise pending the public the Works. The trans- | 
lotion of the justly celebrated ey of the Earth,” which 
forms the Introductory Discourse to te “ Fossil teology,”’ 


most liberally offered to com: cate to the Editor such new 
P d discoveries, — in ex! ng and in asaasl organization, 


“EN Pp himself either could not, or would not, disclose 
the secret history of his reign, we cannot bat think that this 
desideratum has been in a good degree eupplicd by his Minister 
of Police, Fouché, whose Memoirs form one of the most amus- 
ing,-and we might add, instructive works which has appeared 
ia ce, “y y She overthrow of the Imperial Government.”’— 
“These Me may be considered as a Supplement “4 those of 
Napoleon ; they fill up the blanks, and | throw light of the ob- 
seurities, of the Emperor’s narrative.”—‘* They require only to 
e read to convinge any one, that they are the work of one who 
has had a principgi share im the events of the Revolution, and is 
pares Ae acquainged with all its détails.’’—Edinburgh Review, 

pre 


nom Prine’ for Charles Knight, Pali Mall East. 
In 1 en Volugne 8vo. close] inted, with upwards of 800 
aetilees on Wood, price: al. 10s. Beaide, 
AN ENCY€LOPZEDIA of AGRICULTURE; 
comprising» the Theory and Practice of the Valuation, 
Transfer, Laying-out, an t oflanded 
Property ; and the C Ultivation and oe of the Animal and 
Vegetable yey ere of Agriculture, including the latest Im- 
provements ; S seneent History of Agriculture in all Countries ; 











» general Sketch of ee 12mo. Price 6s. 
12mo. 21s. boards, 
THE M AGIC® RING; a Romance, from the 
German of Frederick, Baron de la Motte Fouqué. 

Printed for Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh ; and Geo, B. Whit- 
taker, London. 

Wilhelm Meister’ s Apprenticeship ; a N a Nov el, 
from the German of Goethe. 3 vols. post 8vo lis. 6d. 

Foreign Scenes and Travelling Recreations. 
By John Howison, Esq. of the Honourable East India Company’s 
Servies, and Author, wg ay of Upper Canada, Second 
Edition. 2 vols. pt 0. ards. 

Sketches of Upper Canada, Domestic, Local, 
and Characteristic ; to which are added, Practical Details for 
the laformation of Emigrants of every cl ass, and some Recol- 


lections of the United States of Meesice. By John Howison, Esq. 
Third Edition. 8vo. . Gd. boards. 


whom may be had, 





jook- Keeping according to the Present Practice. 
In 8vo. a yo Edition, ot and en! larged. Price 8s. half- 


LEMENTS of PRACTICAL BOQK-KEEP- 
ING, by SINGLE and DOUBLE ENTRY, according to 
present practice ; whether Individual Trade, Commission Bu- 
siness, or Partnership Concerns ; with af Luiroduction on Bills 
and Merchant’ 's Accounts ; and an Appendix, containing Queries 
and Answers, on Receipts Bilis, Invoices, Account Sales, and 
a countsCurrent. ‘To which are added, a Series F: Practical 
ixereis@s for the Improvement of the Stadey sud an Ex reat 
pao of Commercial Terms. By JAMES ies Mo RISO! 
countant, London ; Author of a Concise System of C mo aloe 
Arithmetic, and Key; and the Mercantile Letter Writer. 
Printed for Longman Hurét, Rees, ca a Brown, and Green. 
f whom ey be had, 
Morrison’s Sets of Blank Books, ruled to cor- 


respond with the four sets contaived in the work itself. 
‘ols post 8yo. 


Trige 30s. 
x ‘i ‘i 
HE ENGLISH IN ITALY. By a DISTIN- 
GUISHED RESIDENT. 

“ The narratives of which this Work consists, considered 
merely in. the light of tales, would be entitled to the highest 
praise, for the skill with which they are managed, the variety of 
incidents, the deep nee and all the panties of stvle which 
they display. er when to these are added a fac-simile of real 
manners, some of them new in the social world, a crowd of 
with almost every eminent or remarkable 








and a Statistical View of its present State, with Sugg for 
its future Progress in the al Isles. 
y J.C. LOUDON, F.L.S."H.S. &e. 
Printed for Ledgaan, fon Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


An ENCYCLOPEDIA of GARDENING. 


Third Edition, in’) large Volume 8vo. closely printed, with up- 


character who has pelle the Alps, the opening of Roman and 
Neapolitan domesticities, by one who seems iutimate with all their 
mysteries, and the occasional appearance on the scene of indi- 
viduals of historical notoriety, with the salution of many political 
riddles hitherto left uoravelled, it will be seen that these volumes 
possess a higher claim to public attention than that of affordin 

amusement, and that they deserve to be read as a source oO! 

valuable instruction; the more valuable as the observations 
over their pages are sound, patriotic, and just, and 





In 3 yols. 12mo. price 16s. 6d. 


wards of Seven H Hundred d Engravings ot on a W ood, 2l. Boards. 
MONTVILLE; or, the Dark Heir of the 
—— A Novel, 
— for A. K. Newman and Co. London. 
he following will appear this Winter :— 
Deeds' ‘ot the Olden Fimes. By Anne of 
Swansea. 4 v 


ereve of Venice. By M. G. Lewis, Esq. 8th 


"Histone Fitz-Richard. ‘A Tale of the Barons’ 
wo 7 oe the Author of the Bandit Chief, or the Lords of 
rvino. vo) 

Mysterious Monk; or, the Wizard’s Tower. 


By . A. Bolen. 3 vols. 





Shipping, Navigation, and Commerce. 
In 8vo. dedicated, by special t Excell o 
Right Hon. Lord Vineone Qereugiord, iM. Acpussed ce ta 
the Emperor of all the Russias, price “! eg 


THE MERCHANT, SHIP OWNER, and 
SHIP MASTER’S IMPORT and EXPORT GUIDE, com- 
| prising the new Consolidated Acts, as well as every other species 
| of authentic lnfetmation —e. to Shipping, Navigation, and 

ogether with th th ion of ics, Places, 








ogy 


Descri 
Exchanges, ee Ww eights, and Measures: and especially of 
e nature and use of all Foreign Articles erchandize. Ac- 
poten by Maps and Index. Eleventh Baicion, 
= By CHARLEs. 


MW 





will be from the waane’ 's 
and corrections, red for a new edition of that work, which 
he is about to pu lis 

‘0 additions to the Fossil Osteology will be inserted 
those of its illustrious Author; and the ee will be 
literal as_the correspopding idioms of the i 
allow. The Plates will be asia i if possible, i ina capesior 
ove to those of the see! . 

Printed for Geo. B, Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane, London. 


y 
a Serseret of Bristol, and late" Private Secretary to 
Chairman of the Board of Customs. 


ae —s which they incalcate is pure.’’— Mornin: x Post. 
ted Tor Saunders and Otley, British & Foreign Public 


Lib rary, Conduit-street, Hanover-square. 


E'S Ruy ALA a. and smile, and weep, and 


recevartageia, and pause in wonder at the skill of the magician 


whose wand has such strange influence over our faculties.””— 


Monthly Revinw, 
By the same Author may be had 

1. Scenes and Impressions in Egy pt and in 
Italy. 2d Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. 12s. boards. 

2. Sketches of India. By a Traveller. For 
Fire-side Travellers et Home. 3d Extition. 1 vol. vo. os. boards. 

** Such is the merit and charm of the volumes before us, 
they place us at once by the side ‘of the author, and bring be- 
fore our eyes and minds the scenes he has — through, and 
the feelings they suggested.”~ Edinburgh Review 

3. Recollectious of the Peninsula. Contain- 
ing Sketches of the Manners and Character of he Spanish Na- 
tion. 4th Edition. 1 vol. 8vo. price 10s. 6d. boards. 
“ Few writers who are not poets by profession, haye the art of 
inting i = with so much vividness and distinctness.’ 


‘onthly 
Printed for Lv Longman, Hurst, Rees, Orme, Brown, & Green. 


RY 0 WF 2 Yy post 8vo. 18s. boards, 
LIFE 








LONDON: Printed for the Proprietors, and Published every 


Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, et the South, tazette Office, 
(Exeter ‘Change, ) St Fy — Street, 
Oxford Street ; also by J. happily #, ‘oyal Exchange ; 
. Mar' Ave Lane, 
Edinburgh ; W. Rk. M‘ Phun, Fhe @ . SCubeaiee, Dublin, 





nd uel hed b; 
enn ee y Baldwin, Cradock, and Joy, and to be 


ana e¢ Hil; A. Black, 
WHITING & BRANSTON, Beaufort Mouse, Strand. 





